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PREFACE 

There  are  buyers  of  many  kinds.  In  some 
trades  the  buyer  is  the  manager,  in  others  he  is 
merely  the  stock-keeper.  In  some  cases  he  shapes 
the  poHcy  of  his  department,  in  others  he  simply 
sees  to  it  that  suppUes  (in  the  choice  of  which 
he  may  have  no  control)  come  in  regularly. 

There  are  men  who  buy  sugar,  neckties,  battle- 
ships and  poems,  so  that  to  write  any  advice 
covering  buying  as  a  whole  must  surely  leave 
many  branches  uncovered. 

In  this  book  the  man  mainly  considered  is  the 
commercial  buyer  who,  in  the  retail,  wholesale, 
manufacturing,  import  or  export  business,  is 
constantly  beset  with  the  problems  of  his  task. 

In  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  mind  the 
buyer  is  part  or  whole  proprietor  of  the  concern 
for  which  he  buys,  but  this  does  not  prevent 
the  subject  being  treated  with  detachment. 

With  one  or  two  obvious  exceptions  the  names 
throughout  the  book  are  fictitious. 
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BUYING  GOODS 


CHAPTER  I 

THE    BUYER  AND   THE   FIRM 

"  Goods  well  bought  are  half  sold  "  is  an  old 
adage.  It  is  not  to  be  too  hghtly  accepted  by 
the  beginner,  but  to  the  experienced  trader, 
who  knows  the  limitations  of  actual  trade,  it 
is  sound  enough. 

Buying,  on  the  whole,  is  rarely  as  important  as 
selling.  Salesmanship,  in  which  is  involved  the 
opening  of  new  markets,  the  extension  of  trade, 
the  actual  creation  of  a  commercial  concern, 
demands  greater  ingenuity,  a  bolder  course  of 
action,  a  finer  imagination  and  a  wider  power  of 
resource  than  buying  can  ever  do. 

A  salesman  must  be  hopeful  and  creative. 
He  should  possess  robust  health  and  have  plenty 
of  vital  forces  to  burn  up.  A  buyer  can  be 
morose  and  ill  and  cross-grained  and  despairing, 
without  doing  himself  or  his  cause  much  hann. 

Buyer  and  Salesman. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  we  love  the  salesman — 
but  avoid  him.  We  dislike  the  buyer — but  the 
queue  outside  his  office  is  long. 
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BUYING   GOODS 

There  is  between  these  two  classes  of  men  the 
substantial  difference  of  having  an  axe  to  grind, 
and  possession  of  a  grindstone.  The  same 
person  may  double  the  parts ;  in  fact,  a  large 
number  of  business  men  are  obliged  to  be  both 
buyers  and  salesmen,  but  even  these  quickly 
discover  that  they  must  not  attempt  to  attend 
to  the  two  branches  in  quite  the  same  spirit. 

"  When  I  get  dejected  I  buy,"  said  a  trader, 
'*  but  when  I  feel  gay  and  enthusiastic  I  rush  out 
and  sell.  If  I  were  to  start  buying  in  the  same 
spirit  of  eagerness  I  feel  when  I  am  selling, 
I  should  be  ruined  in  a  month." 
/  Though  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  many  great  busi- 
nesses have  been  made  by  clever  salesmanship,  it  is 
equally  safe  to  assume  that  some  have  been  ruined, 
or  at  least  seriously  damaged,  by  careless  buying. 

The  buyer  can  very  easily  throw  away  the 
profit  of  a  whole  year  by  a  few  careless  deeds, 
or,  worse  still,  by  pursuing  a  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  policy,  he  can  neutralize  the  most 
skilful  efforts  of  all  the  other  departments. 
"'  Once  the  concern  is  in  going  order  and  adequate 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  manipulation 
and  sale  of  g  us,  the  buyer  becomes  practically 
the  really  important  person  in  the  firm.  He 
may  not  hold  the  key  of  success,  but  into  his 
hand  is  committed  the  key  of  failure. 
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His  good  deeds,  his  constant  zeal,  his  untiring 
research,  his  splendid  method,  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  markets — all  these  may  be  taken 
for  granted  and  never  noticed,  but  let  him  lapse 
badly  and  the  end  is  disaster. 

Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  manufacturing 
firm  which  has  built  up  a  successful  trade  upon  an 
absolute  guarantee  of  quality,  and  whose  salesmen 
have  persistently  met  fierce  competition  and 
obtained  good  prices  through  the  effects  of  this 
backing. 

In  some  wild  moment  of  pettiness  the  buyer 
is  bitten  with  a  saving  spirit.  **  Why  should 
we  spend  52s.  6d.  a  ton  more  than  our  opponents 
in  order  to  buy  nonpareil  A  quaUty  ?  '  Best 
seconds  '  will  do  just  as  well — and,  besides,  we've 
got  the  trade  now." 

Out  "  on  the  road,"  in  a  thousand  shops, 
the  firm's  travellers  find  their  one  strong,  almost 
irresistible  argument  is  swept  away  lor  they  are 
asking  a  higher  price  than  their  rivals  with  nothing 
to  show  for  it.  The  faith  of  ten  thousand 
shop-keepers  receives  a  blow  from  which  it  is 
hard  for  it  to  recover.  "  So  we've  been  paying 
this  extra  price  all  these  year^dWr  nothing  at 
all  ? — well  that  account  is  closed." 

The  salesman  may  try  a  hundred  new  ways. 
He  may  even  be  as  fickle  as  the  wind  in  his  novelty 
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of  method.  But  the  buyer  is  the  soUd  element, 
the  unvarying  element — the  man  who  should 
know  differences  in  hair  breadths.  He  must 
clearly  understand  the  policy  of  his  firm,  so  that 
every  ounce  of  goods  he  buys  can  fit  into  its  place 
and  help  to  carry  out  that  poUcy. 

The  Firm's  Policy. 

**  The  pohcy  of  the  firm  "  is  one  of  the  most 
puzzhng  parts  of  a  business  for  many  employees 
to  understand.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  trading 
house  that  holds  its  own  in  these  days  which  has 
not  a  definite,  clearly  marked  plan  of  campaign 
that  may  be  regarded  as  its  pohcy. 

Sometimes,  where  one  strong  personality  dom- 
inates the  whole,  this  policy  cannot  be  defined 
in  any  set  of  words.  Even  the  man  who  shapes  it 
would  be  unable  to  express  quite  what  he  aims 
at  doing,  for  his  plan  is  sub-conscious  and 
interwoven  with  his  own  nature,  outlook  and 
experience.  In  many  cases  those  who  work 
under  such  a  captain,  feel,  rather  than  hear, 
what  is  in  his  mind  and  are  carried  along  with 
him. 

But  sometimes  the  genius  of  the  business  is  not 
quite  so  easily  understood,  or  the  long  record  of  a 
successful  firm  is  being  maintained  by  many 
directors    and   heads    of   departments,  who    are 
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adhering  as  closely  as  they  can  to  the  unwritten 
laws  that  belong  to  their  firm. 

Let  a  new  salesman  work  for  such  a  firm,  and 
if  he  does  not  understand  the  policy  he  will 
quickly  become  conscious  of  his  disability. 
The  effect  is  the  fall  of  sales  with  its  inevitable 
consequence,  that  the  man  must  shape  himself — 
or  go. 

Let  most  other  employees  doubt  and  question 
and  the  great  weight  of  the  organization  carries 
them  along. 

But  the  buyer  must  know  within  himself  long 
before  experience  or  the  weight  of  custom  can 
teach  him.  He  must  be  at  the  root  and  heart 
of  the  business  or  there  is  confusion  and  disaster. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  one  to  detect  or  to 
correct  his  blunders,  soon  changes  into  the  more 
alarming  fact  that  even  the  office  boy  can  do  so. 
When  he  errs  badly  everything  is  confusion 
and  the  whole  edifice  totters. 

"  My  secret  of  success,"  said  a  trader,  "is 
that  I  let  twenty  people  sell  for  me.  But  I 
let  no  one  buy.  Not  even  a  bottle  of  ink  or  a 
postage  stamp  can  be  bought  for  this  place  with- 
out my  initials  on  a  voucher."  This  is  too  rigid 
a  rule  for  most  concerns,  but  this  man  had  placed 
his  finger  upon  the  vital  point  of  the  business. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  this  reason  that 
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in  many  houses  the  buyer  is  frequently  one 
of  the  proprietors,  or,  if  such  is  not  the  case, 
is  hmited  in  some  of  his  ultimate  powers,  by  the 
necessity  to  obtain  authority  before  making 
an  important  purchase. 

A  Knowledge  of  the  Business. 

The  salesman  is  the  man  who  can  make  a 
business — the  buyer  is  the  one  who  can  wreck 
it.  It  is  important  to  give  power  to  a  good  sales- 
man, but  it  is  doubly  important  to  avoid  giving 
power  to  a  bad  buyer.  It  is  often  vital  that  a 
buyer  should  know  very  much  about  his  firm 
that  is  not  known  to  the  outside  world.  More 
than  anyone  else  in  the  place,  his  actions  are 
dependent  upon  the  financial  strength  of  the 
business. 

Trading  with  capital  not  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  he  may  find  one  of  his 
chief  tasks  is  the  arrangement  for  goods  or  raw 
material  to  arrive  in  a  regular  and  unfailing 
stream,  so  that  there  shall  never  be  over- stocking 
on  the  one  hand,  or  a  costly  and  dangerous  shortage 
of  goods  on  the  other. 

The  buyer  for  a  firm  of  manufacturers  has  many 
difficulties  in  such  circumstances,  for  a  shortage 
in  some  vital  material  may  even  mean  the  whole 
of  the  works  standing  still. 
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This  man  in  such  a  position,  in  a  really  loyal 
and  whole-hearted  desire  to  help  his  firm  by  work- 
ing on  low  stocks,  may  cause  a  disastrous  inter- 
ruption to  trade.  The  buyer  must  be  in  a  position 
to  know  when  money  is  eating  itself  away  through 
want  of  use,  and  also  when  it  is  sound  poUcy 
to  avoid  large  cash  or  short  credit  purchases. 
He  must  have  a  grip  of  the  banking  account  and 
understand  its  morals. 

Sometimes,  too,  a  buyer  is  in  a  difficulty 
between  two  elements  in  a  business.  "  Mr.  Rogers/' 
said  one  director,  "you  are  stocking  too  low. 
I  am  sure  we  would  do  a  bit  better  if  you  kept 
more  goods."  "Mr.  Rogers,"  said  the  other, 
"  you're  stocking  rather  high.  We  don't  want 
to  use  too  much  money,  you  know." 

"  But  Mr.  Tomlinson  told  me  .  .  .  ."  "  Yes, 
I  can  guess,  but  Mr.  Tomlinson  is  the  money 
partner  and  I  am  the  working  partner.  The  more 
money  he  puts  in  the  bigger  his  share  of  the 
profits.  I  want  to  keep  as  large  a  share  as  I  can. 
The  business  is  a  snug  Httle  affair,  and  I  want  to 
keep  my  foot  well  inside  it." 

The  buyer  is  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  honour 
of  his  firm,  and  in  these  days  of  fierce  com- 
petition, no  part  of  a  goodwill  is  so  precious. 
It  is  futUe  to  dream  that  reputation  belongs 
only  to  the  seUing  end  of  a  business,  where  the 
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actual  public  or  the  customers  are  in  contact — 
what  a  firm  does  in  all  its  relations  with  others 
affects  its  whole  spirit  and  moulds  its  very  shape 
and  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  every  beholder. 

Maintaining  the  Firm's  Reputation. 

It  is  impossible  for  high  principles  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  shop  while  they  are  ignored  in  the 
office.  A  firm  cannot,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
deal  justly  with  its  debtors  and  unjustly  with  its 
creditors. 

Honour  and  integrity  have  hitherto  been  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  enduring  British 
trade,  and  these  belong  to  buying  as  much  as  to 
selling.  The  buyer  who  says  much  about  the 
parcel  that  never  arrived,  but  is  singularly 
reticent  about  the  twenty  extra  bags  of  sugar 
which  did  not  seem  to  fit  in  with  any  invoice 
and  which  his  carter  picked  up  on  the  wharf, 
may  be  "  smart."  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
*'  smartness "    that   makes   a   famous   business. 

There  are  firms  in  this  country  so  punctiUous 
that  they  will,  of  their  own  volition,  add  one  or 
two  or  three  days'  interest  to  a  remittance  that 
has  been  inadvertently  delayed.  There  are  firms 
also  which,  when  remitting  an  account  for,  say, 
£183  18s.  3d.  will  "  knock  off  "  the  odd  pence, 
as  Mr.   Wells  so  daintily  puts  it,  "to  facilitate 
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business."  Business  is  business.  The  first  of 
these  acts  indicates  the  merchant  spirit,  the  second 
the  soul  of  a  higgler. 

"But  why  appoint  Burser  ?"  said  one  partner 
to  the  other,  when  a  valuable  sole  agency  for  a 
district  was  about  to  be  given.  "  There  are 
men  in  that  district  doing  a  larger  trade,  and  the 
sole  wholesale  agency  of  this  Une  is  worth  some 
money." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  Burser 's  word  is 
more  to  him  than  his  profit.  He  has  played  the 
game  straight  with  us,  and  now  we  have  something 
to  give  away  he  is  the  man  for  it." 


CHAPTER  II 

KNOWING  one's  SUBJECT 

*'  How  do  you  get  those  little  white  dots  on  the 
blue  cloth  ?'*  asked  the  buyer. 

"  Blessed  if  I  know,"  said  the  traveller. 
"  Woven  in  somehow." 

"  It  can't  be.  There  would  be  white  threads 
running  right  through,  somewhere  in  the  warp 
or  weft,  if  they  were." 

"  Printed,  perhaps." 

"  Can't  be.  You  can  see  that  the  white  threads 
are  quite  distinct." 

"  It  beats  me  altogether.  But  as  long  as  it 
sells  I  don't  worry  much." 

"  Yes.  But  I'm  a  buyer  and  it  is  my  business 
to  know.  I  must  know.  I  shall  never  rest 
till  I  find  out.  I  believe  they  are  put  in  by  hand 
but  that  is  only  a  guess  on  my  part." 

"  I'll  find  out,"  said  the  traveller,  "and  drop 
you  a  line." 

"  Thanks,  old  friend,"  said  the  buyer,  *'  and 
tell  me  as  much  as  you  can  without  giving  away 
trade  secrets.  Tell  me  how  they  get  them  so 
regular,  and,  if  they  are  put  in  by  hand,  how  they 
measure  the  distances.  Describe  the  rules  they 
use,  or,  if  it  is  done  through  paper  with  holes  at 
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regular  intervals,  try  to  send  me  a  sample  of 
the  paper.'* 

*'  Well,  really,  old  chap,  you  seem  to  take  an 
interest  in  this  bit  of  cloth." 

"  Oh,  no,"  retorted  the  buyer.  "  Not  in  that 
only  ....  in  everything  I  buy.  I've  got  a  whole 
library  on  weaving  and  textiles,  and  I  own  the 
vital  parts  of  a  loom.  I  know  where  every  kind 
of  cloth  material  comes  from,  and  in  two  minutes 
I  could  give  you  the  last  quotation  for  the  raw 
material  of  the  London  market  of  any  substance 
used  in  the  mills  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
I  am  a  buyer  you  know.  It  is  my  business. 
And  what  is  my  business  is  my  hobby." 

"  A  difference  you  see.  I'm  a  salesman.  I 
want  a  sample  of  the  stuff  and  the  price  and  then 
I  can  sell.  I  know  the  difference  between  alpaca 
and  silk  and  should  be  able  to  recognize  Harris 
Tweed,  but  beyond  that  it  is  all  a  question  of 
price  and  sample  with  me."  (Of  course,  he  knew 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  claimed,  but  many 
traders  favour  the  method  of  not  appearing  to 
be  too  wise.) 

The  Buyer's  Knowledge. 

Was  the  buyer  right  ?  Should  a  buyer  pursue 
his  thirst  for  knowledge  so  far  ?  The  question  is 
one  of  very  great  interest  not  only  as  affecting 
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buyers  and  salesmen  but  those  engaged  in  trade 
of  any  kind. 

The  writer  who  took  some  interest  in  the 
subject  at  one  time,  was  amazed  at  the  range 
of  knowledge  some  traders  possess  and  equally 
at  the  careless  indifference  of  others.  A  family 
grocer,  for  instance,  invited  to  say  where  tapioca 
came  from  and  what  it  was,  could  not  explain. 
He  had  a  vague  idea  it  was  a  variety  of  rice, 
though  the  shapes  of  the  grains  puzzled  him. 
An  attempt  to  get  a  draper  to  classify  alpaca 
and  Llama  as  of  vegetable  origin,  failed  miserably  ; 
a  rope  dealer,  however,  was  "  caught  out  "  every 
time,  while  a  quite  successful  author  actually 
could  not  describe  how  paper  was  made,  and  had 
only  the  haziest  notion  of  the  origin  of  ink. 

Too  Much  Information. 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  taking  a  trip  to  South 
America  ?  "    a   visitor   asked   a   city   merchant. 

"  No.     Why  ?  " 

**  These  books  on  your  desk,"  explained  the 
visitor.  "  I'm  cultivating  the  Sherlock  Holmes 
quality  and  I  read  the  titles.  *  Travels  in  Peru,' 
'  The  Amazon '...." 

"Oh,  those,"  said  the  city  man,  "come  in 
here." 

He  led  his  visitor  into  another  room — a  library, 
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and  pointed  to  three  shelves.  Upon  them  rested 
many  volumes  of  travel,  geographical  interest, 
government  reports,  many  of  which  bore  reference 
on  the  face  of  them  to  the  northern  part  of 
South  America. 

**  I  am  thinking  of  doing  some  business  in 
that  part  of  the  world,"  he  said,  "and  I  am 
getting  my  facts  together.  By  the  time  I  have 
finished  it  will  be  the  most  complete  Ubrary  on  the 
subject  in  England — perhaps  in  the  world. 

"  I  have  a  man  all  his  time  at  the  British 
Museum  digging  out  matter  new  and  old.  I  have 
two  translators  translating  German  and  Spanish 
books  of  travel,  and  I  have  agents  finding  for 
me  every  scrap  of  information  that  can  be  found 
on  that  district." 

"  But  what  for  ?  " 

"  My  dear  man.  I've  told  you.  I  shall  be 
buying  largely  there — importing,  trading.  You 
can't  expect  me  to  go  to  work  like  a  bhnd  bat. 
More  than  this,"  he  added,  "  I  have  read  all 
these  books." 

The  story  is  told  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  some 
reluctance  is  felt  in  drawing  a  moral.  This  man 
always  knew  his  subject,  but  often  his  friend  held 
that  he  desired  to  know  his  subject  too  well,  and 
that  a  very  lengthy  hunt  for  information  may 
cause  delay  when  swiftness  in  action  is  important. 
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But  the  man  who  is  even  half  as  thorough  as 
this  in  acquiring  information  is  sure  to  stumble 
upon  an  important  fact  or  two  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  him. 

Ideas. 

The  most  valuable  entities  in  conunerce  to-day 
are  ideas.  The  trader  without  them  easily 
becomes  a  back  number.  The  ideas  that  really 
count  are  frequently  those  most  involved  in  the 
business  itself. 

"I've  been  reading  up  something  about  that 
article  I  bought  from  you  last  time/'  said  a  buyer, 
"and  I'm  thinking  of  going  in  rather  heavily 
for  it,  if  we  can  get  to  some  special  arrangement. 
I  want  the  field  to  myself,  or  I  want  your  people 
to  reserve  me  a  special  line  in  these  goods  that 
I  can  have  marked  with  my  own  brand." 

The  seller  was  interested. 

"  I've  been  reading,  and  I  got  an  idea ; "  said 
the  buyer,  "  that's  all  I  can  say  at  present." 

That  buyer,  in  his  interpretation  of  his  duty, 
hit  upon  a  trifling  fact,  but  one  with  a  strong  human 
appeal.  As  a  buyer  he  had  suddenly  seen  a  way 
not  only  of  filling  markets,  but  of  making  markets. 
It  was  only  an  "  idea,"  but  he  made  thousands 
of  pounds  through  that  idea.  Now  this,  of  course, 
was  where  the  buyer  was   treading  upon   the 
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salesman's  province,  but  as  he  saw  his  duty  he 
found  himself  nearer  the  source  of  supply  than 
the  salesman  could  be,  and  it  came  more  into  his 
province  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  ideas. 

Need  for  Imagination. 

A  very  interesting  question  is  raised  here, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  some  buyers  may  limit 
themselves  too  much  in  the  work  of  buying,  by 
declining  to  give  imagination  its  proper  scope. 

A  salesman  without  an  imaginative  faculty  is 
greatly  handicapped — but  we  accustom  ourselves 
to  looking  upon  this  quality  as  a  dangerous  part 
of  a  buyer's  equipment.  In  him  we  look  for 
frigid  and  calculated  reason  based  upon  the  grim 
logic  of  fact.  But  is  this  wise  ?  There  are 
progressive  firms  of  to-day  giving  clear  evidence 
that  the  imaginative  quality  cannot  possibly 
be  confined  to  one  department  of  the  house.  We 
often  hear  that  it  is  the  salesman's  business  to 
find  markets,  and  the  buyer's  to  discover  sources 
of  supply.  But  no  salesman  worthy  of  the  name 
limits  himself  to  this  definition. 

"  If  I  cannot  find  a  market,*'  he  will  say,  "  it 
is  my  duty  to  create  one.  If  the  people  don't 
want  my  goods,  it  is  part  of  my  work  to  make  them 
want  them." 

In  the  same  way  the  buyer  may  regard  his 
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mission  as  something  rather  more  than  the 
discovery  of  sources  of  supply  for  present  markets. 
He  is  the  very  man  to  think  along  such  a  Hne 
as  this,  for  instance :  "  Tropical  countries  give 
us  two  vegetable  products  not  entirely  dissimilar 
in  their  features  :  cocoa  and  coffee.  Is  there  some 
other  berry  or  bean  in  the  tropics  that  would  make 
an  equally  pleasant  drink  ?  " 

Or,  again^ — 

'*  Tropical  fruits  become  increasingly  popular. 
Are  we  sure  we  have  exhausted  the  full  list  of 
these  ?  " 

No.  It  is  not  advocated  that  a  buyer  in  his 
practical  acts  should  be  a  commercial  Don 
Quixote — a  champion  of  any  forlorn  hope  that 
happens  along.  Yet  in  all  probability  had  it 
not  been  for  the  enterprise  of  buyers  of  past 
generations,  tomatoes,  bananas  and  many  other 
common  articles  of  commerce  would  still  be  little 
known. 

The  Buyer's  Art. 

Buying  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  duel  of 
wits — a  kind  of  scientific  game  of  poker,  in  which 
even  the  control  of  features  and  the  inflection 
of  the  voice  play  a  wondrous  part. 

Pictures  are  presented  to  us  of  men  in  trade 
practising  occult  arts.    One  man  is  mind  reading : 
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"  Is  this  his  rock  bottom  price  ?  "  he  queries 
The  other  is  trying  hypnotic  influences  of  mind 
over  mind.  "If  my  will  is  stronger  than  his, 
he  will  buy ;  if  it  isn't,  he  won't."  But  though 
there  may  be  a  modicum  of  truth  in  the  clair- 
voyant, thought  transferring  and  necromantic 
aspect  of  the  case,  the  obvious  straightforward 
business  character  of  a  deal  rarely  prevents  men 
from  just  being  themselves  while  it   proceeds. 

The  buyer  who  looks  overwhelmed  with  grati- 
tude when  a  shilling  a  hundred-weight  comes  off 
the  price,  may  be  none  the  less  intent  in  getting  off 
the  other  eighteen  pence  as  well  before  he  trades. 
After  all,  the  buyer's  real  abihty  lies  in  his  knowing 
value,  and  play  of  feature  has  little  to  do  with  this. 
That  he  shall  not  entirely  reveal  what  is  in  his 
mind  is  a  good  custom  of  trade.  It  is  nice  for 
him  to  be  able  to  control  his  feelings.  "  *  It  is 
naught,  it  is  naught '  saith  the  buyer.  But  when 
he  is  gone  his  way  then  he  boasteth,"  reveals 
to  us  that  a  certain  type  of  buyer  has  been  known 
for  thousands  of  years.  Yet  even  the  traders 
of  Solomon's  time  might  not  have  put  forward 
this  man  as  the  ideal  business  man  or  his  methods 
as  the  most  successful. 

**  I  likfe  the  '  shrewd  '  buyer,"  said  a  rather 

imscrupulous  traveller,    "  I   can  usually  unload 

something  on  him — sell  him  a  puppy,  in  fact. 
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"When  I  see  a  man  who  practises  to  make  a 
mask  of  his  features,  I  practise  making  something 
mobile  of  mine.  I  know  how  to  look  '  awkward  ' 
and  '  startled  '  and  '  back-to-the-wall  *  at  a 
moment's  notice.  I  can  usually  get  a  better 
price  out  of  that  sort  of  person  than  with  one  who 
drops  play  acting  and  compares  quotes.*' 
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HOW  TO  TREAT  A  SALESMAN 

"  My  firm  has  given  me  a  real  bargain  line  to 
offer  to-day "  said  one  traveller  to  another, 
*'  and  I  am  wondering  who  to  show  it  to." 

"  Take  it  to  Rowley.  He  loves  a  close  cut. 
He'll  most  Ukely  take  the  lot." 

"  No  I  will  not  take  it  to  Rowley  "  said  the 
first  man,  *'  and  if  ever  you  get  bargain  lines  you 
won't  take  them  to  Rowley — at  least,  you  won't 
if  you  think  it  out.  That  man  always  insults 
me  or  sneers  at  me  or  tries  to  cut  my  prices  to 
ribbons.  I  call  on  him  when  I  have  my  usual 
lines  to  offer.  If  I  have  any  special  value  to 
give  away  I  show  it  to  the  men  who  treat  me  with 
ordinary  civiUty." 

Very  reasonable,  too. 

"  You  see,"  went  on  the  traveller  with  the 
special  line,  '  *  a  man  like  Rowley  is  a  useful  man 
to  me  in  some  ways.  Apart  from  all  his  rudeness, 
he  is  really  a  very  good  buyer,  and  I  am  able  to 
test  my  prices — that  is  my  ordinary  prices — 
by  his  purchases.  I  know  then  if  I  am  in  the 
market  or  not.  I  wouldn't  dream  of  showing 
him  a  special  cut  line ;  it  would  be  wasting  the 
man.  I  fancy,  from  which  I  hear,  that  a  good 
many  travellers  treat  him  the  same  way." 
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Cultivate  a  Pleasant  Manner. 

This  is  an  obvious  truth.  The  buyer  who  gets 
known  for  his  beUigerent  and  unpleasant  manner 
is  scarcely  the  one  to  be  favoured  by  a  salesman 
when  there  is  a  special  job  lot  going  cheap.  The 
salesman  likes  to  give  any  benefit  of  this  kind 
to  the  trader  who  has  a  httle  gratitude  in  his 
nature.  He  does  not  like  to  waste  it  upon 
one  who  will  sneer  at  him  just  as  morosely  this 
journey  as  next. 

But  there  is  worse  punishment  even  than  this. 

*'  I  have  informed  Mr.  Roger  Blank/'  wrote 
a  traveller  to  his  firm,  "  that  if  he  desires  to  pur- 
chase my  goods,  he  may  do  so  by  writing  you 
direct,  and  that  I  shall  not  call  on  him  again. 
I  know  you  will  uphold  me  in  this  decision.  I 
suggest  that  should  he  write  you,  you  send  the 
current  month's  list  plainly  marked  in  red  ink, 
'  There  are  no  concessions  or  discounts  whatever 
off  this  list.'" 

The  Close  Buyer. 

The  close  buyer  who  is  polite  can  do  much. 
The  close  buyer  who  is  rude  soon  finds  himself 
under  the  curse  of  Ishmael :  "  His  hand  against 
every  man  and  every  man's  hand  against  him." 

His  difficulty  becomes  great  indeed.  When 
some  travellers  will  not  call  at  all,  when  others  take 
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their  best  lines  elsewhere,  and  when  nearly  every 
traveller  who  knows  him  enters  his  office  with 
a  grim  determination,  **  he  may  be  rude  if  he  likes 
or  he  can  have  twopence  off  the  price,  but  he 
shan't  score  both  ways.'* 

Politeness. 

All  other  opinions  notwithstanding,  politeness 
pays  a  buyer  just  as  much  as  it  pays  a  salesman. 
There  is  practically  no  boycotting  in  business 
nowadays,  but  we  can't  cut  human  nature  right 
out  of  it.  There  is  no  law  forcing  a  man  to  give 
his  best  bargains  to  the  person  who  makes  him 
most  unhappy. 

Provided  one  has  the  right  temperament  in 
other  ways,  there  is  an  advantage  in  being  known 
as  a  close  buyer.  It  gains  respect,  it  saves 
unnecessary  time,  it  secures  at  once  the  atten- 
tion of  the  salesman  to  the  essential  parts  of  a 
discussion . 

But  there  is  little  advantage  in  being  known  as  a 
niggling  buyer,  a  man  who  talks  of  ton  lots  and 
buys  twenty-eight  pounds,  who  gets  quotations 
for  **  spot  cash  cargo  consignments  "  and  then 
offers  to  take  half  a  truck  load  on  a  three  months' 
biU. 

Many  a  man  is  up  against  the  problem  that  he 
can  only  buy  small  lots,  and  that  he  must  compete 
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against  those  who  are  able  to  take  big  quantities. 
In  such  a  case  he  has  a  choice  of  methods.  One 
is  the  undesirable  and  only  doubtfully  honest 
plan  of  making  out  he  is  going  to  do  bigger 
business  than  he  can  do ;  the  other  is  the 
frankly  straightforward  course  of  putting  the 
cards  on  the  table  and  claiming  equal  rights 
with  his  big  neighbours. 

"  Quite  frankly,  Mr  Brown,"  said  such  a  buyer 
to  a  merchant,  "  I  am  a  beginner,  and  only  in 
a  small  way.  But  I  have  the  future  before  me, 
and  in  ten  years'  time  I  may  be  buying  as  largely 
as  any  man  here.  If  you  come  to  me  then  and 
offer  me  low  quotation,  but  will  not  do  so  now, 
I  shall  have  to  say,  '  Mr.  Brown,  what  about  the 
firms  who  put  me  on  a  competing  basis  from  the 
beginning  ?  Haven't  they  a  first  claim  on  my 
trade  ? '  Your  best  plan,  Mr.  Brown,  is  to  be 
one  of  those  firms  now." 

And  Mr.  Brown  saw  it  in  that  Hght. 


The  Right  Spirit. 

"I'm  afraid  this  was  a  bad  bargain  for  you," 
said  the  traveller  as  he  stuck  on  the  receipt  stamp. 

**  Fifty  pounds  lost,"  agreed  the  merchant, 
passing  his  cheque.  '*  The  slump  came  the  day 
after  I  bought." 
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"  I  felt  rather  wild  about  it,"  said  the  traveller. 
"  Believe  me,  I  wouldn't  have  pressed  you  to 
buy  so  earnestly  if  I  had  guessed — " 

"  My  dear  man,  I  don't  blame  you  or  myself  or 
any  one.  I  was  buying  that  day  and  you  were 
in  the  market.  If  I  hadn't  bought  from  you 
I  would  have  bought  from  Jones,  who  called  ten 
minutes  after  you  left.  We  make  losses  some- 
times. It  is  a  pity,  but  there  is  no  good  in  nursing 
the  trouble.     What's  offering  to-day?" 

This  is  a  proper  spirit  for  a  buyer.  After  all 
he  had  bought  of  his  own  will,  and  he  was  strong 
enough  to  know  that  he  must  bear  the  fuU 
responsibility  for  his  own  acts.  He  would  not 
allow  the  traveller  to  take  any  share  of  the 
blame. 

The  buyer  cannot  too  clearly  hold  on  to  this 
essence  of  his  art.  He  may  hear  all  the  argu- 
ments, inducements  and  seductive  suggestions 
of  the  salesman.  He  may  be  doing  right,  too, 
in  allowing  them  to  influence  him  and  even  to 
alter  a  formed  and  considered  opinion.  But  once 
he  buys,  it  is  his  own  act.  There  is  no  court  of 
appeal  beyond  his  own  judgment,  no  one  who 
can  be  blamed  but  himself  if  the  decision  is  a 
wrong  one. 

To  say  to  a  salesman,  or  even  to  form  the 
thought,  "  If  you  hadn't  pressed  me  so  much  I 
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wouldn't  have  bought,"  is  really  another  way  of 
saying:  "1  don't  know  my  own  business  ;  I  am 
incapable  of  making  my  own  decision ;  I  am  not 
fit  to  be  a  buyer." 

When  the  final  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  is  spoken,  the 
salesman  cannot  be  blamed.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  buyer  may  not  sometimes  leave  rather 
full  powers  to  the  salesman.  Many  excellent 
buyers  do  this  as  a  part  of  their  policy. 

"  Send  me  a  £20  parcel,  just  those  things  you 
think  would  suit  me  best ;  I  leave  it  to  you," 
sounds  unbusinesslike  and  careless.  It  is  fre- 
quently nothing  of  the  kind.  This  is  the  state- 
ment a  man  makes  to  someone  he  can  trust,  but 
it  is  more  than  that ;  it  is  a  way  of  getting 
another  person  to  give  his  advice  in  a  very 
practical  and  useful  manner. 

In  effect  the  buyer  says  :  "  Here  is  a  salesman 
with  a  knowledge  of  his  goods  and  of  popular 
demand.  I  may  be  missing  something  good  by 
keeping  too  narrowly  to  my  own  knowledge.  By 
giving  this  open  order  I  get  another  man's 
opinion,  and  have  all  the  advantage  of  his  experi- 
ence. I  don't  mind  if  I  do  lose  a  bit  on  some 
lines,  I  can  repeat  the  successes  and  let  the 
failures  go." 

It  should  be  noticed  in  this  incident,  that  the 
carte  blanche  order  was  given  to  one  whom  the 
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buyer    was    inclined    to    trust,    and    two    very 
important  points  arise  from  the  story. 

Mutual  Trust. 

The  first  is  that  there  is  yet,  as  there  always 
has  been,  a  very  large  place  in  business  dealings 
for  mutual  trust.  The  amount  of  business, 
frequently  involving  large  sums,  which  is  daily 
done  by  word  of  mouth,  would  seem  really  amazing 
in  its  aggregate  could  the  figures  be  known. 

Many  traders  buy  and  sell  without  a  thought  of 
written  orders  or  contracts.  Travellers  and 
customers,  after  having  disputed  prices  down  to 
the  sixteenth  of  a  penny,  transact  business  at 
last  with  no  memoranda  save  such  as  they  make 
in  their  own  books  for  their  own  guidance. 

"  Do  your  best  for  me.  I  leave  the  price  to 
you,"  has  been  said  by  some  foohsh  people, 
but  it  has  also  often  been  said  by  many  who  are 
not  by  any  means  foolish.  Orders,  which  bear 
no  reference  to  conditions  or  price,  pour  into  the 
great  wholesale  houses  daily  from  chents  who 
have  the  most  absolute  confidence  that  the  trust 
they  display  will  not  be  betrayed. 

The  point  here  is  not  that  blind,  implicit 
confidence  should  be  a  part  of  the  buyer's  equip- 
ment, but  that  in  certain  places  a  reasonable 
reliance  upon  the  discrimination  and  integrity  of 
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the  seller  may  be  the  very  soundest  business 
pohcy,  as  it  results  in  a  kind  of  partnership  of 
brains  in  which  the  salesman  puts  his  experience 
and  work  at  the  buyer's  service. 

But  the  second  point  is  even  more  important. 
The  buyer  should  cultivate  his  knowledge  of 
men,  and  he  can  best  do  this  when  in  his  more 
trustful  frame  of  mind. 

Courtesy. 

To  leave  human  nature  in  business  entirely  to 
the  selling  department  is  a  mistake.  This  must 
have  its  place  with  the  purchaser. 

When  a  salesman  spreads  out  his  samples,  it 
is  almost  useless  for  the  buyer  to  look  at  them 
imless  one  also  looks  at  the  man  who  has  brought 
them.  If  he  and  his  firm  are  known  to  be 
honourable  and  capable  people,  the  samples 
and  quotations  have  a  different  meaning  from 
those  of  a  man  whose  word  is  a  broken  reed  and 
whose  character  is  colourless  or  worse,  and  who 
possibly  represents  a  house  as  dubious  as  himself. 

"  I  buy  on  value  and  price,"  says  some  reader, 
"  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  the  firm 
or  its  representative.  The  firm  may  be  ex- 
convicts  and  the  traveller  a  persistent  and 
irrevocable  bigamist  for  all  I  care,  as  long  as 
I  can  do  a  close  deal."    This  philosophy  may  be 
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good  enough  for  the  trader  who  can  keep  con- 
stant watch  and  ward  and  lie  in  wait  and  puzzle 
out  in  solitude  where  the  "  catch  "  may  lie.  But 
there  are  many  sound  traders  who  say  frankly  : 
"  Life  is  too  short  to  deal  with  dodgers.  I  can  only 
aiford  to  trade  with  men  who  will  play  the  game." 

It  is  good  business  to  treat  all  men  with 
courtesy — especially  salesmen.  There  are  many 
traders  who  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  kept  in  touch  with  the  latest  movements  in 
their  line  of  business,  very  largely  through  the 
stream  of  information  that  flows  from  eloquent 
commercial  travellers. 

A  retailer  added  shop  after  shop  to  his  original 
premises,  and  in  each  one  made  a  new  departure 
in  his  variety  of  goods. 

"  How  do  you  learn  all  your  different  trades  ?  " 
asked  a  friend. 

"  Quite  frankly,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  learn  them 
from  travellers.  I  have  an  instinct  for  retail 
business,  but  there  are  some  technical  details 
which  do  not  come  by  inspiration.  Salesmen 
gradually  *  put  me  wise  '  on  these,  and  experience 
does  the  rest." 

Accessibility  of  the  Buyer. 

Few  buyers  would  feel  much  confidence  if  they 
had  to  learn  their  business  in  this  way.     Yet 
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none  the  less  the  alert  business  man  is  always 
learning  and  the  salesman,  as  frequently  as  not,  is 
his  best  ally  in  gathering  up-to-date  information 
for  him. 

The  unapproachable  buyer  handicaps  himself 
seriously.  Inaccessibility  is  a  serious  mistake, 
however  hard  pressed  a  man  may  be  for  time. 
It  was  at  one  time  the  reproach  of  many  British 
business  firms  that  the  hardest  task  of  the  salesman 
was  to  see  the  buyer.  Often  this  worthy  sur- 
rounded himself  with  wire  entanglements  and  a 
system  of  trenches  that  broke  down  the  zeal 
of  all  but  the  most  persistent.  The  buyer  in 
these  cases  was  almost  like  a  monarch,  guarded 
well  from  all  but  the  most  persistent,  or  the  select 
few  who  were  ushered  with  becoming  decorum 
into  the  throne  room. 

To  a  large  extent  this  custom  has  given  place 
to  a  better  method,  and  a  clear  statement  of  the 
regular  days  and  hours  at  which  the  buyer  may 
be  interviewed  is  a  familiar  placard  in  many 
establishments. 

There  is  another  kind  of  inaccessibility  that 
is  not  so  easily  broken  down.  This  is  the  kind 
which  belongs  to  the  spirit  and  character  of  a 
man.  Often  intended  to  be  business-like,  it 
takes  the  form  of  curtness  and  sometin\es 
rudeness.     It  puts  the  salesman  at  a  disadvantage 
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before  he  begins  and  results  in  lost  time  and 
ineffective  interviews. 

The  fault  does  not  always  lie  with  the  buyer. 
He  is  frequently  a  hard-worked  man,  with  the 
unpleasant  task  of  damping  enthusiasm  that 
pours  itself  over  him  through  countless  hours. 
He  has  to  meet  a  number  of  people  with  varying 
notions  of  their  duty  and  to  get  them  to  "get  a 
move  on."  Of  late,  too,  his  task  has  increased 
through  the  growth  of  "  scientific  salesmanship  " 
learned  in  college  or  through  a  correspondence 
course,  which,  while  probably  useful  in  its  way, 
is  positively  nerve-shattering  to  the  man  who 
wants  to  deal  with  thirty  travellers  before 
lunch. 

The  Short  Interview. 

The  technically  word-perfect  traveller  who 
knows  his  story  by  rote  and  who  insists  on  going 
through  with  it,  and,  if  checked  or  thrown  out, 
automatically  goes  back  to  the  beginning  and 
starts  afresh,  is  rather  devastating  to  the  busy 
buyer.  But  the  proper  response  is  not  a  frigid 
sUght.  A  genial  "  Sorry,  my  friend.  I  can  only 
give  you  two  minutes.  If  you  can  get  the  story 
into  that  time,  please  tell  it;  if  not,  call  again, 
when  you  have  packed  it  up  small/'  cuts  the 
unnecessary  padding  right  away  better  than  an 
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icy  or  snappy  reproof.  Besides,  the  man  may 
have  something  really  good  to  offer. 

"  It  goes  without  sa5dng/'  said  the  earnest 
salesman. 

"  Yes,  but  you  say  without  going,"  replied  the 
weary  buyer. 

Better  to  ciit  it  short  jestingly  than  with  a 
sUght. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE   SPECULATIVE   BUYER 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  stood  in  a  grocer's  shop 
in  a  country  town  in  the  West,  of  England. 
Possibly  eight  of  ten  grocers  had  a  better  trade  in 
that  town  than  the  proprietor.  There  was  work 
for  him  and  one  assistant.  Indeed,  the  assistant 
did  all  the  work  of  the  shop  (except  perhaps  on 
market  days),  and  even  then  had  time  over. 

Watching  the  Market. 

**  Currants  are  going  to  rise,"  said  the  grocer. 
"  I  have  just  bought  ten  tons  and  I  fancy  I  shall 
buy  another  twenty." 

'Now  ten  tons  of  currants  is  a  big  parcel  for  a 
small  shop.  It  is  the  kind  of  order  that  brings 
respect  to  a  good  sized  dealer  with  many  branches. 
Yet  I  knew  the  man  was  no  boaster.  He  said 
he  had  bought  them  and  I  was  sure  he  had  done 
so.  I  had  heard  of  similar  purchases  by  him 
of  large  parcels  of  heavy  goods. 

"  They  are  for  future  deUvery  "  he  added. 

I  looked  at  the  shelf  behind  the  one  assistant, 
with  its  twenty  or  thirty  packets  of  currants  in 
pound  and  half-pound  wrappings,  probably  more 
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than  ample  for  the  week's  trade.  To  figure  out 
ten  tons,  even  at  future  deUvery,  done  up  in  such 
lots  presented  a  vista  of  long  periods. 

"  I  usually  sell  my  bargains  before  the  due 
date  for  delivery/'  explained  the  grocer.  *'  I  like 
to  close  up  the  transaction,  take  my  profit,  and 
close  the  thing  up  with  a  good  week  or  so  to 
spare." 

The  suggestion  that  sometimes  the  close  up 
might  leave  a  loss  was  agreed  to. 

"  You  can't  win  every  time,"  admitted  the 
grocer.  "  But  I  couldn't  make  much  of  a  living 
out  of  this  little  shop.  Bless  you,  I  buy  and  sell 
more  stuff  in  the  docks  in  London  in  a  month 
than  I  could  sell  here  in  years." 

"  But  this  is  speculation,"  I  suggested. 

"Very  likely,"  replied  the  trader.  "You 
see,  I  watch  the  markets  very  closely  and  give 
all  my  time  to  studying  prices  and  the  causes 
that  make  them  rise  or  fall.  When  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  prices  are  going  up,  I  buy. 
Now  what  would  be  the  good  of  Hmiting  my 
profit  to  the  few  hundredweights  I  can  use  in 
this  shop  ?  If  I  think  currants  are  going  up,  and 
buy  for  my  own  needs,  I  may  make  ten  or  twenty 
shillings  by  my  special  knowledge.  That  is  not 
much  use  to  me.  No.  I  may  as  well  make  a 
hundred  pounds  while  I  am  about  it." 
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"  Or  lose  it  ?" 

"  Precisely,  or  lose  it.  But  on  the  whole  I 
do  fairly  well,  especially  just  now  with  rising 
markets." 

"  But  if  you  find  speculation  like  that  pays, 
why  burden  yourself  with  the  worry  of  keeping 
a  shop  ?     It  takes  your  time  and  attention." 

The  man  explained  that  the  shop  took  very 
little  time,  and  very  little  work.  "  Just  a  few 
hours  on  market  day."  His  assistant  could  do 
all  the  rest.  "It  keeps  me  near  my  subject," 
he  said.  "  When  I  see  actual  sugar  and  actual 
currants  and  rice  and  pepper  and  know  how  they 
sell,  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  demand  even  in  a 
small  town  like  this,  it  gives  me  one  part  of  my 
knowledge,  and  reminds  me  of  possible  changes." 

The  story  is  told  with  an  important  object 
in  view. 

This  west  country  grocer  was  not  a  buyer 
in  any  sense  that  this  book  covers.  He  was  a 
speculator,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
It  is  not  purposed  here  to  run  a  tilt  against 
speculation,  as  such,  upon  any  grounds,  moral 
or  otherwise.  There  are  speculators  in  this 
world.  Some  thrive  out  of  it  and  some  burn 
their  fingers  badly. 

But  business  is  not  speculation  in  this  sense, 
and  business  buying  for  ordinary  purposes  has 
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nothing  whatever  to  do  with  fantastic  guesses 
or  painfully  worked  calculations  on  the  trend 
of  prices. 

The  Trader's  Real  Standard. 

To-day's  quotation  is  the  trader's  real  standard. 
If  a  speculator  decides  that  he  can  keep  a  better 
eye  on  the  market  by  allying  himself  with  a 
branch  of  trade,  it  is  not  at  all  right  that  his 
success  or  failure  as  a  trader  should  be  decided 
by  the  result.  He  is  in  business  as  a  market 
jobber,  and  his  methods  are  no  guide  to  the  men 
he  incidentally  opposes. 

"  You  only  order  two  gross,"  said  a  traveller 
to  a  merchant.  "You  will  want  another  twenty 
or  thirty  before  the  season  is  out.  I've  been 
looking  through  your  orders  for  several  years. 
If  you  book  them  now  you  get  them  at  to-day's 
price.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  my 
firm  has  raised  prices  threepence  or  sixpence 
a  dozen  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April — which  is 
next  week." 

"  I  never  contract,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  it  is  a  certain  thing.  You  know  your 
requirements.  You  know  the  price  will  go  up. 
Thirty  gross  at  threepence  a  dozen  is  four  pounds 
ten — at  sixpence  it  is  nine  pounds.  You  are 
throwing  money  away." 
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"  Look  here,"  said  the  merchant,  "I  am  a 
business  man,  not  a  speculator.  I  keep  a  fort- 
night's stock.  I  buy  on  the  current  market  Ust. 
When  prices  go  up  for  buying,  I  raise  them  for 
selling.  When  they  fall  I  put  them  down.  I 
turn  over  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  this 
concern.  Though  it  really  looks  Uke  a  certain 
thing  in  your  case,  I  am  not  going  to  upset  a 
sound  business  policy  for  any  four  poimd  ten  or 
even  for  nine  pounds.  I  keep  free  of  everything 
that  ties  my  freedom  in  the  future  and  always 
trade  on  the  day's  list  price." 

Seasonable  Goods. 

Now  this  man  was  a  wholesale  grocer,  and  his 
plan  might  not  be  quite  possible  in  all  trades. 
A  draper,  for  instance,  bu5dng  for  a  season, 
must  see  the  whole  season  and  be  able  to  view 
it  a  good  way  ahead,  too.  The  fortnight's  stock 
principle  would  be  impossible  with  him.  Equally 
a  newspaper  proprietor  might  not  be  able  to 
rely  upon  securing  a  constant  supply  of  paper, 
imless  he  were  willing,  to  some  extent,  to  commit 
his  future  by  making  a  hard  and  fast  contract 
with  a  paper-maker.  There  are  many  occasions 
in  trade  where  a  man  cannot  keep  entirely  free 
from  pledging  himself  and  mortgaging  months 
or  years  to  come  in  some  way. 
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But  the  principle  of  this  trader  was  absolutely 
right.  He  was  in  business  to  do  business,  and 
as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  limit  his  stock 
and  purchase  obligations  to  somewhere  near  a 
fortnight's  turnover,  he  acted  with  sound 
discrimination  in  doing  so. 
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SMALL  STOCKS  AND  THE   MIDDLE  MAN 

A  HEAVY  stock  is  capital  locked  up,  and  even 
when  a  firm  is  amply  provided  with  funds,  it 
can  find  more  profitable  uses  than  the  needless 
overcrowding  of  warehouse  floors. 

Ample  Stock. 

Stock  should  be  ample,  and,  in  buying,  the  trader 
should  arrange  it  that  his  system  provides  for  a 
constant  flow  into  his  warehouse  or  shop,  which 
will  prevent  any  break  in  his  own  execution 
of  orders.  The  manufacturer  who  relies  upon 
raw  material,  some  of  which  may  come  from  for- 
eign lands  and  only  be  available  during  portions 
of  the  year,  is  necessarily  forced  to  view  his 
purchases  with  the  special  difficulty  in  mind, 
but  where  goods  are  to  be  obtained  quickly  and 
easily  the  small  stock  is  best. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  one  point 
which  constantly  perplexes  the  men  who  must 
keep  a  large  variety  of  goods. 

We  will  take  as  an  example  a  retail  grocer  doing 
a  family  trade  which  justifies  him  in  employing 
one  or   two   assistants.     The  reader  from    this 
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clue   will  gather   the   style  and    size  of    trade 
indicated. 

The  Small  Buyer. 

Now,  obviously,  such  a  man  is  not  a  big  buyer, 
yet  a  family  trade  means  a  trade  in  which  the 
shopkeeper  is  almost  obliged  to  stock  an  infinite 
variety  of  branded  articles  of  all  sorts.  In  a 
number  of  these  articles  there  is  a  sUding  scale 
of  price,  the  larger  the  order  the  better  the  terms, 
The  difference  counted  as  a  percentage  of  the 
price  is  often  quite  small,  but  it  constitutes  a 
big  proportion  of  the  net  profit. 

The  temptation  of  such  a  trader  is  to  secure 
the  best  terms  on  everything,  for  he  feels  that 
unless  he  does  so  he  is  trading  at  a  disadvantage. 

He  knows  that  this  does  not  mean  overstocking 
to  the  extent  apparent  at  first  sight  because,  even 
if  he  must  buy  a  six  month's  stock  of  each  line 
to  secure  his  terms,  he  does  not  buy  all  together 
and  some  lines  are  running  low  all  the  time, 
so  that  his  six  months  on  each  means  an  average 
of  three  months  on  all. 

But  to  secure  such  a  low  average  means  constant 
watching  and  anxiety.  More  than  this,  goods 
deteriorate,  and  there  is  risk  of  loss  through  faulty 
stock. 

Then,  again,  any  article  that  stays  in  his  shop 
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for  six  months  costs  him  at  least  3  per  cent  in 
interest — or  worse  than  that,  strains  his  capital 
seriously  should  he  be  working  on  a  low  reserve. 
These  are  arguments  which  the  man  realizes 
and  faces.  Behind  them  is  one  even  more  serious, 
which  greatly  affects  all  these  trades  in  which 
there  is  not  sufficient  margin  between  buying 
and  selling  prices  to  make  season  sales 
possible. 

A  New  Line. 

This  is  the  problem  of  the  new  line.  Let  us 
state  it  as  follows — 

Messrs.  Marple  &  Hincks,  of  Lancashire,  begin 
to  advertise  their  "  Marpink  "  Breakfast  Food 
in  the  south  of  England  on  a  Napoleonic  scale. 
Marmaduke  Gibbons,  the  grocer  in  Portugal 
Road,  Croydon,  gets  many  enquiries  for  it  which 
for  a  fortnight  he  skilfully  evades  or  counters 
by  selling  some  other  food.  But  great  is  the 
power  of  advertisement,  and  Marmaduke  Gibbons 
writes  for  a  price  hst. 

It  is  a  sliding  scale  list.  The  Food  is  1 J  per  cent 
cheaper  at  every  £3  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
order  till  the  maximum  discount  is  reached  on  a 
£10  parcel.  "  If  I  don't  save  my  discounts," 
decides  Mr.  Gibbons,  remembering  his  usual 
policy,  "  I  may  as  well  close  down."     If  I  can't 
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buy  on  the  same  terms  as  the  stores,  I  am  beaten 
before  I  commence." 

So  the  £10  parcel  is  bought  and  paid  for.  The 
six  imperious  customers  who  will  have  "  Marpink" 
secure  it ;  three  buy  a  second  parcel  and  one 
buys  weekly  repeats  for  two  whole  months. 
The  advertising  ceases  as  the  food  hasn't  "  caught 
on  "  in  the  south.  The  sale  suddenly  ceases 
altogether. 

Mr.  Marmaduke  Gibbons  has  sold  nineteen 
packets  at  elevenpence  each — the  rest  of  the  parcel 
is  on  his  shelf.  It  will  be  there  next  stock-taking 
— and  the  one  after.  This  is  not  an  exceptional 
case.  Any  grocer  knows  how  easily  his  profits 
can  go  "on  the  shelf  "  in  the  thousand  and  one 
lines  that  are  constantly  coming  out,  which 
at  the  time  it  seems  inevitable  he  must  stock. 
He  has  no  margin  for  clearance  sales,  as  his 
profit  is  only  a  percentage,  which  would  look 
trifling  even  if  all  were  deducted  as  an  induce- 
ment, and  often  his  terms  of  purchase  bind  him 
not  to  sell  under  a  stated  price. 

An  Alternative  Method. 

Now  compare  Mr.  Gibbons 's  method  with  that 
of  another  trader. 

"  I  sell  any  kind  of  groceries  sold  in  this  town,'* 
said   Mr.   Whatnuff.     "  But   I   only  stock  what 
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suits  me.  I  keep  one  boy  running  all  the  time 
to  other  shops  to  get  articles  to  make  up  my 
orders.  It  is  no  secret,  my  customers  know  it, 
and  my  opponents  know  it.  In  two  places  I 
have  an  arrangement  of  sharing  profit  with  the 
shopkeepers  who  oblige  me,  but  often  my  errand 
boy  will  pay  eightpence  over  a  counter  for  the 
article  I  charge  at  eightpence  on  the  weekly  bill. 
"  It  means  that  out  of  every  £100  I  take  I 
may  reckon  my  expenses  and  profits  upon  only 
£80,  and  the  rest  is  like  giving  sixpence  for  six- 
pence and  paying  a  messenger  to  do  it.  But  I 
can  stock  low  and  save  interest.  I  can  trade  on 
little  capital,  and  I  have  no  old  goods  in  my  store." 

The  Middle  Man. 

Probably  real  wisdom  Ues  between  these  two 
extreme  methods.  When  a  man  is  doing  a  trade 
with  great  variety  of  kinds,  he  is  well  advised 
not  to  attempt  to  get  the  last  fraction  of  profit 
out  of  every  line.  There  are  middlemen  in  most 
trades  who  are  very  useful  people  to  deal  with. 

Those  wholesale  firms  will  "  break  bulk " 
and  supply  quite  small  parcels  of  any  line  to  a 
customer,  and  the  profit  they  take  is  frequently 
a  far  less  severe  tax  on  the  actual  purse  of  the 
retailer  than  the  cost  of  warehousing  an  unsaleable 
stock. 
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A  trader  is  often  wise,  even  in  a  business  in 
which  he  makes  a  point  of  supplying  any  article 
asked  for,  to  draw  a  sharp  line  around  the  articles 
in  which  he  really  sets  out  to  trade,  and  to  be 
content  to  regard  all  outside  that  line  as  merely 
dealt  in  to  secure  custom  and  to  make  his  profit 
absolute. 

It  is  a  habit  of  mind  of  some  buyers  to  presume 
that  the  nearer  they  get  to  the  source  of  supply 
the  cheaper  they  can  purchase. 

Very  often  this  is  the  case,  and  the  trader  who 
really  means  business  will  be  in  a  poor  way  if 
he  cannot  purchase,  very  near  the  source,  any 
special  Hues  in  which  he  purposes  to  trade  heavily. 

But  should  his  business  be  of  a  nature  in 
which  a  very  large  variety  of  articles  is  in 
constant  demand,  it  is  often  sound  wisdom  to 
make  use  of  local  stock  held  by  middlemen  traders. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  confidently  stated  that 
the  middlemen  in  many  trades  were  doomed. 
To  take  one  convenient  trade  as  an  illustration  : 
wholesale  grocers  during  the  chief  period  of 
banking  amalgamations  closed  their  business  or 
withdrew  from  wholesale  trade  in  surprising 
numbers  throughout  the  country.  So  many  had 
been  engaged  in  this  business,  in  view  of  the  alter- 
ing condition  of  trade,  and  it  but  needed  some 
financial  movement  to  cause  a  great  thinning  out. 
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But  soon  it  became  evident  that  the  trade  as 
a  whole  was  not  doomed,  that  there  was  a  distinct 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  that  these  were  gaining 
their  chief  support,  not  from  small,  weak  retailers 
and  petty  hucksters  in  side  streets,  but  from  the 
leading  retail  estabhshments. 

The  new  period  of  closer  buying  was  bringing 
essential  truths  to  the  front  and  impressing  real 
values  upon  the  trading  mind. 

The  Central  Store. 

Now  we  will  presume  that  in  the  town  of  Blank 
there  are  thirty  good  grocers,  each  doing  a  sub- 
stantial family  trade  and  each  employing  from 
one  to  ten  assistants. 

At  once  we  see  a  picture  of  thirty  separate 
stocks,  all  to  be  carefully  watched  and  maintained, 
and  all  involving  a  most  elaborate  system  of 
purchase,  storage,  tabulation  and  survey. 

These  thirty  stocks  must  nearly  all  include  a 
few  packages  of  some  articles  of  which  the  whole 
sale  in  the  town  for  a  year  may  not  mean  many 
pounds. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  one  central  store  would 
be  more  convenient,  less  wasteful — more  economical 
than  thirty  ? 

That  phrase  "  more  economical  "  sums  up  the 
strong  position  of  the  local  wholesale  middleman. 
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One  or  two  stock -keepers  can  do  the  work  of 
thirty,  one  lot  of  goods  is  deteriorating  instead 
of  thirty,  one  case  of  the  absolutely  necessary 
and  yet  rarely  selling  line  suffices  instead  of 
thirty. 

Then  again — the  little  cargo  of  sugar  comes 
right  across  from  the  Continent  to  the  wharf 
alongside  that  central  depot.  The  thirty  re- 
tailers cannot  buy  the  full  cargo  separately, 
and  their  separate  ton,  half,  and  quarter  ton  lots 
involve  heavy  freight  or  rail  charges.  Practically 
that  wholesale  store  is  a  joint  store  and  the 
working  expenses,  plus  the  profit  that  the  pro- 
prietors take,  constitute  a  lower  charge  upon  the 
cost  of  purchasing  and  distributing  goods  in  the 
town  than  would  be  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
sufficient  stock  in  thirty  centres. 

And  probably  this  would  be  true,  without 
allowing  a  fraction  for  the  waste  of  nerve  tissue 
in  watching  all  those  separate  stocks  and  the  loss 
by  deterioration. 

"  I  am  going  to  cut  the  wholesale  man  right 
out  of  it,"  said  a  retailer. 

"  Submit  him  to  a  fair  test  when  you  do  it," 
said  an  adviser. 

"  Very    well ;    I    will,"    rephed    the    retailer. 

So  he  made  up  his  next  week's  order  in  duplicate, 
buying  one  lot  from  the  great  importing  and 
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dry  salting    houses    in    London,   and    the    other 
from  this  local  wholesale  firm. 

The  plan  seemed  excellent  on  paper.  He 
bought,  for  instance,  his  one  hundredweight  of 
currants  two  shillings  cheaper  in  a  London  dock 
than  he  bought  from  his  near  neighbour.  But 
by  the  time  the  single  hundredweight  had  been 
collected,  drawn  across  London,  transferred  to  the 
rail,  and  the  goods  deUvered — all  as  a  separate 
consignment — the  two  shillings  saved  had  sunk 
very,  very  far  out  of  sight. 

Direct  Buying. 

Buy  direct  by  all  means.  But  there  is  a  part 
of  almost  every  business  in  which  the  trader 
can  only  secure  a  profit  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
It  is  often  that  part  which  must  be  carried  on  to 
please  a  few  customers,  or  to  maintain  a  reputation 
for  supplying  everything  asked  for. 

In  this  portion  of  a  business  the  more  eagerly  a 
profit  is  sought  for  the  greater  becomes  its 
tendency  to  vanish,  or  even  to  change  into  a  loss. 

It  is  wise  for  the  buyer  to  recognize  the  fact 
and  endeavour  in  such  places,  not  so  much  to 
secure  his  profit,  as  to  cut  his  loss.  Why  should 
he  buy  direct  from  the  factory,  when  the  lowest 
carriage  paid  parcel  constitutes  a  three  years' 
stock  ?     The  wholesale  man  will  let  him  have  a 
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dozen  packets — perhaps,  even  better  than  that, 
his  errand  boy  will  run  over  to  his  friendly  rival 
and  buy  the  article  over  the  counter  as  he  gets 
the  order  for  it. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  a 
buyer  who  doubles  the  part  of  stock-keeper 
is  to  keep  a  reasonable  stock  in  a  trade  in  which 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  goods  shall  be 
available  and  yet  in  which  the  sale  of  any  one 
article  may  be  comparatively  small. 

Such  a  trade,  for  instance,  as  that  of  a  retail 
chemist,  would  be  almost  unworkable  were  the 
buyer  not  in  constant  touch  with  his  stock, 
and  also  were  he  without  some  simple,  easily 
appUed  system. 

A  Division  of  Stock. 

A  good  method  in  such  trades  is  that  of  dividing 
the  stock  into  two  parts :  (1)  The  forward  part, 
that  is  the  portion  in  actual  use,  and  (2)  the  reserve 
stock  held  to  supply  deficiencies  as  the  other  part 
is  used  up. 

The  method  then  becomes  automatic.  The 
reserve  stock  is  always  held  in  units,  each  one 
of  which  will  last  the  longest  period  it  will  take 
for  fresh  supplies  to  be  ordered  and  to  arrive, 
with  a  margin  over  for  contingencies. 

As  soon  as  the  last  unit  of  any  article  is  moved 
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from  the  reserve  stock  to  the  forward,  an  order 
is  despatched  for  a  new  supply. 

Occasional  checking  may  be  needed,  but  with 
care  such  a  system  works  out  well.  The  chief 
of  all  errors  under  such  a  scheme  is  the  removal 
of  a  last  imit  without  arrangements  being  made 
for  re-ordering. 
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THE   buyer's  correspondence 

The  buyer  is  a  privileged  person  in  correspondence. 
He  can  be  abrupt  without  appearing  rude,  and 
circumlocution  can  be  cut  right  out  of  all  his 
correspondence. 

Yet  he  must  not  abuse  his  privilege,  especially 
when  writing  to  firms  who  do  not  know  him, 
or  his  correspondence  will  be  largely  futile. 

Chiefly  the  object  of  writing  around  for  low 
quotations  is  to  gain  the  best  advantages  in 
current  market  prices,  and  carelessness  can  very 
easily  discount  the  value  of  the  effort. 

Judged  by  Style. 

When  a  firm  receives  an  enquiry  from  a  buyer 
of  whom  there  is  no  personal  knowledge,  and 
information  is  not  available,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  enquirer  shall  be  "  placed  "  by  the  style 
of  his  letter.  This  is  not  a  commercial  rule, 
it  is  a  human  nature  rule. 

The  man  who  scribbles  with  a  blunt  pencil  on  a 
piece  of  waste  paper  and  crushes,  rather  than 
folds,  it  into  a  dingy  envelope,  may  be  a  wholesale 
buyer  thinking  in  ton  lots.     But  the  chances 
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are  that  he  is  not,  and  the  presumption  that  his 
wife  looks  after  the  half-window  huckster  store 
while  he  is  at  work  may  bring  the  suggestion 
that  "  Messrs.  Black  and  White  of  your  own  town 
are  our  local  wholesale  buyers,"  and  that  the 
enquiry  has  been  forwarded  to  them. 

Good  stationery,  simple  neatness  and  business- 
like directness  gain  the  respect  they  deserve. 

In  addressing  a  strange  firm  it  greatly  helps 
matters  to  give  some  indication  as  to  the  buyer's 
own  position  in  the  trade.  This  can  be  done  in 
a  very  simple  manner,  such  as  :  "  We  usually  buy 
this  class  of  goods  in  £10  parcels,"  or,  '*  Our 
orders  for  these  are  from  two  to  five  hundred 
weight." 

Obtaining  a  Quotation. 

If  there  is  a  special  reason  for  asking  for  a 
quotation,  and  several  firms  are  being  invited 
to  state  their  terms,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  a  clue 
to  the  fact — more  than  this,  it  is  profitable  to  do  so. 

Thus  "  I  am  buying  twenty  tons  of  this  Une, 
which  order  I  anticipate  will  be  repeated 
frequently,  and  your  quotation  will  be  in 
competition  with  those  of  other  firms."  ^ 

A  questionable  method  in  buying  is  to  use  some 
firms  merely  for  checks  upon  the  trade  given  to 
others.     It  is  proper  to  be  loyal  to  one's  old 
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friends,  and  constantly  changing  from  one  firm 
to  another  makes  an  account  ahnost  valueless 
to  every  one  of  them.  But  even  loyalty  must 
not  be  too  blind,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep  so 
rigidly  to  one  or  two  houses  that  one  is  ignorant 
of  what  other  firms  are  offering. 

There  are,  however,  quotations  which  involve 
considerable  trouble,  and  when  these  are  obtained 
with  the  sole  object  of  bearing  down  some  favoured 
supplying  house  to  a  reasonable  level,  the  firm 
which  has  given  its  labour  without  profit  or  hope 
has  every  right  to  complain. 
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WHERE  TURNOVER  IS  CONTROLLED  BY  BUYING 

In  a  very  large  number  of  trading  concerns, 
where  salesmanship  rather  than  buying  is  the 
dominent  keynote  of  advance,  the  annual  turnover 
may  be  very  Uttle  affected  by  the  activities  of 
the  buyer. 

For  example  :  A  great  manufacturing  concern 
almost  able  to  check  the  costs  of  raw  material 
from  the  daily  press,  or  a  firm  of  grocers  well 
in  touch  with  all  sources  of  supply,  would  probably 
find  that  the  difference  between  good  and  average 
buying  would  only  sUghtly  affect  the  profit,  and 
have  such  a  relatively  small  bearing  upon  selUng 
prices  as  scarcely  to  influence  the  average  sales 
by  one  per  cent. 

But  there  are  some  trades  in  which  the  buyer,  as 
such,  is  the  essentially  important  man,  around 
whose  daily  actions  the  whole  business  centres. 

A  Selling  Arrangement. 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  such  a  trade,  set 
out  in  some  detail. 

Dill  and  Longworthy  are  drysalters  with 
ofiices  in  Lime  Street.  They  employ  six  or 
eight  capable  travellers  covering  the  home 
counties  and  south  coast. 
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These  men  are  not  paid  a  salary,  although  a 
weekly  cheque  is  posted  to  each.  This  cheque 
varies  in  each  case,  and  approximately  represents 
the  travellers'  earnings. 

Each  traveller  is  informed  the  prices  at  which 
goods  have  been  purchased,  and  it  is  in  his  power 
to  sell  these  goods  at  any  price  above  that  sum 
he  wishes.  He  may  add  threepence  or  three 
shillings  a  hundredweight  at  will.  Whatever 
the  price  he  sells  at,  one  third  of  the  profit  is 
his,  and  is  credited  to  his  account. 

Quite  obviously  the  traveller  quickly  learns 
how  much  he  needs  to  add  to  pay  his  expenses, 
secure  a  living  wage  for  himself,  and  also  in  what 
places  it  pays  him  to  trade  on  a  very  low  margin. 

When  the  traveller  is  earning  more  than  the 
money  sent  to  him  and  his  account  tends  to  the 
credit  side,  it  is  usually  the  policy  of  such  firms 
to  send  a  larger  weekly  cheque  as  a  stimulus 
to  yet  further  increase. 

Needless  to  say,  if  a  traveller  does  not  earn  the 
lowest  amount  the  firm  cares  to  send,  he  does  not 
long  continue  to  represent  them. 

So  much  for  the  selling  arrangement. 

A  Buying  Method. 

The  buyer  works  on  somewhat  similar  lines, 
but  instead  of  receiving  one  third  of  the  profit 
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on  his  purchase  he  receives  one  sixth.  He  is 
buying  for  many  travellers  and  he  has  no  travelling 
expenses  to  pay.  He  may  only  be  a  buyer  in 
one  or  two  departments  and  not  the  sole  buyer 
for  the  firm.  Messrs.  Dill  &  Longworthy  keep 
two  buyers,  one  being  a  speciahst  in  tropical  goods. 

Now  comes  the  point. 

If  Messrs.  Dill  &  Longworthy 's  buyer  does 
not  buy  bargains,  the  travellers  cannot  sell  bar- 
gains. Consequently,  he  is  the  man  who  holds 
the  master-key  of  the  whole  trade. 

Hence  it  is  that  he  is  a  particularly  bustling  kind 
of  person  and  yet  a  man  with  a  very  cool  head  in 
a  sale.  No  exciting  bidding  around  him  lets  him 
lose  his  nerve.  He  can  tell  the  value  of  a  sample 
from  a  glance,  and  he  is  sensitive  to  every  fluc- 
tuation of  price.  But  in  Mr.  Buyer's  arrangement 
with  his  firm,  he  is  subject  to  a  penalty  which 
does  not  apply  to  the  travellers.  It  is  true  that 
his  one-sixth  of  the  profit  on  the  sales  of  several 
salesmen  totals  to  a  far  bigger  sum  than  they  can 
earn.  But  if  he  buys  badly  the  price  must  be 
marked  down  and  the  lot  disposed  of  at  a  loss. 
It  is  then  that  he  is  called  upon  to  bear  his  share 
of  the  loss.  His  one-sixth  cuts  both  ways,  and 
bad  purchases  tell  heavily  against  him.  It 
should  be  explained  that  in  this  method  of  work- 
ing the  purchase  price  is  held  to  be  the  actual 
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price  at  the  time  of  purchase  varied  by  daily 
fluctuations  of  the  market  fixed  on  the  actual  pur- 
chase, but  each  day  is  subject  to  the  fluctuations 
in  that  class  of  goods. 

Thus  :  supposing  the  buyer  purchases  ten  tons 
of  rice  at  42s.  6d.  per  cwt.  on  Tuesday,  and  the 
average  price  of  rice  rises  Is.  per  cwt.  on  Wednes- 
day, the  piurchase  price  is  then  held  to  be  43s.  6d. ; 
falls  in  price  would  have  their  effect  in  a  precisely 
similar  way. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  with  one  third  for  selling 
and  one  sixth  for  buying,  the  firm  is  left  with  one 
half  the  profit  to  cover  capital  and  overhead 
charges,  clerical  work,  risks  of  fluctuations, 
excess  of  travellers'  drawings  over  earnings,  and 
profit. 

Obviously  positions  such  as  this  are  not  easy 
to  obtain.  To  a  large  extent  the  salesman  can 
prove  his  merits  at  any  time,  and  the  opportunities 
of  getting  on  the  road  in  one  way  or  another  are 
very  numerous.  But  such  a  buyer  as  this  is  an 
appointed  man  who  may  search  long  and  far  to 
find  the  firm  with  capital  to  outlay  on  a  system  of 
this  kind. 

Virtually  such  a  buyer  has  many  of  the  benefits 
of  trading  for  himself,  without  possessing  capital 
or  involving  himself  in  risk.  His  profits  are  in 
proportion  to  his  success. 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE   BUYING 

Central  buying  is  the  rule  in  some  department 
houses,  but  in  others  so  much  authority  is  given 
to  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  that 
"  buyer  "  is  practically  an  equivalent  word  with 
'*  manager." 

Upon  the  buyer  in  such  cases  devolves  the 
duty  of  making  his  department  pay.  His  is  a 
business  within  a  business,  to  be  worked  to  the 
very  best  of  his  ability  and  made  to  show  as 
large  a  profit  as  possible.  The  man  who  takes 
over  buying  control  in  a  department  of  this  kind 
probably  gives  his  first  thought  to  the  important 
subject  of  capital.  He  is  informed  that  for  his 
purposes  there  is  so  much  money,  and  that  within 
its  limits  his  whole  department  must  be  run. 

If  his  department  is  liable  to  season  rushes, 
or  is  such  as  involves  unusually  heavy  buying 
at  one  or  two  special  seasons  of  the  year,  almost 
certainly  the  general  financial  scheme  of  the 
house  has  been  mapped  out  with  a  prepared 
provision  for  these  needs.  This  subject  of  capital 
is  of  great  importance  to  him  for,  to  a  large  extent, 
it  sets  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  his  trading. 
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Almost  all  energetic  business  men  are  inclined 
to  use  the  full  capital  tjius  committed  to  them, 
provided  they  can  see  a  reasonable  return. 
Once  the  extent  of  money  thus  available  is  known 
the  policy  will  be  drawn  with  a  view  to  its  most 
economical  and  effective  use. 

In  this  consideration  the  general  policy  of 
the  firm  comes  into  survey.  It  would  not  do  for 
a  department  manager  in  a  store,  noted  every- 
where for  the  uniform  excellence  of  its  goods, 
and  also  respected  for  its  insistence  upon  obtaining 
the  best  ruling  prices,  to  break  out  on  a  track  of 
his  own  in  which  quahty  came  second  and  the 
prices  were  cut  to  ribbons. 

Unity  in  Buying. 

However  much  authority  may  rest  in  the 
separate  buyers,  the  unity  of  the  whole  needs 
preserving.  As  a  rule  this  will  not  be  the  subject 
for  definite  outHne  and  plan,  for  such  things 
belong  to  the  inner  consciousness  of  a  man.  If 
Mr.  Smith  is  buyer  for  Messrs.  Blankleys  he  will 
instinctively  know  and  adhere  to  the  Blankley 
ideal  of  trading. 

From  the  outsider's  point  of  view,  it  is  really 
remarkable  the  manner  in  which  the  great  de- 
partment stores  of  London  and  other  big  cities 
manage  to  maintain  a  strict  harmony  of  quaUty 
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and  price  through  all  parts  of  the  building. 
And  yet  each  firm  adheres  to  its  own  grade  and 
place,  indicating  its  own  personality  in  every  part 
of  its  building. 

The  buyer  will  know,  almost  by  instinct,  whether 
his  is  the  "  regardless  of  cost,  exclusively  high 
class,*'  or  the  "good  average  medium."  or  the 
"  don't- touch-or-you-will-break-it,  cheap,  but 
infirm  "  style  of  trade. 

Where  the  department  buyer  is  the  department 
manager,  his  success  or  failure  depends  upon  the 
profit  he  is  able  to  show. 

In  reality,  though  this  may  not  be  in  his 
agreement,  his  income  depends  upon  his  efforts. 
He  is  in  trade  just  as  any  other  trader,  with  the 
difference  that  his  own  capital  is  not  involved. 
Exceptional  profits  do  not  swell  his  own  banking 
account,  and  a  bad  season  does  not  diminish  it. 

But  his  whole  earning  capacity  and  his  future 
income  is  being  estabUshed  in  every  action. 

The  man  who  can  go  to  his  directors  with  all 
his  expenses,  overhead  charges,  interest  on  capital 
and  contribution  to  dividends  well  covered  and 
an  unexpectedly  large  sum  to  his  credit  over  and 
above  these,  is  in  a  strong  position  in  this  trade. 
Within  reasonable  Umits  he  can  fix  his  own 
salary,  for  there  are  many  on  the  look  out  for 
so  capable  a  buyer  as  he. 
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It  was  in  positions  such  as  his  that  some  of  the 
retail  merchant  traders  of  to-day  made  good, 
and  unusual  capacity  needs  little  advertisement 

Sense  of  Proportion. 

Probably  the  chief  difficulty  of  any  buyer  in  a 
department  business  in  which  he  exercises  great 
powers  over  his  department,  is  to  gain  and  to 
preserve  a  bold,  definite  sense  of  proportion. 
Especially  is  this  so  when  the  firm  is  wealthy  and 
practically  unhmited  funds  are  at  the  buyer's 
disposal. 

The  problem  is  to  restrain  one's  impulses 
after  a  fortunate  purchase,  and  to  retain  one's 
courage  after  a  bad  season.  It  wrecks  the  nerve 
to  be  hopelessly  short  of  season  stock,  it  devas- 
tates the  imagination  to  be  left  with  showrooms 
full  of  unsold  goods. 

The  man  who  can  take  an  occasional  disaster 
with  unperturbed  spirit,  and  who  can  revise  his 
over -caution  without  undue  elation,  is  going  to 
win  through  at  the  end.  What  will  help  him  is 
not  merely  experience,  nor  even  the  very  accurate 
memory  which  makes  experience  doubly  valuable, 
but  the  power  of  forming  sound  and  progressive 
judgments  upon  the  average  of  all  the  past; 
influenced,  but  not  biased,  by  unusually  good 
or  bad  happenings. 
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FACTORY   BUYING 

The  merchant,  wholesale  or  retail,  who  runs  out 
of  stock  may  express  regret,  or  endeavour  to 
complete  an  order  as  soon  as  the  stock  is  re- 
plenished ;  but  the  manufacturer  who  runs  out 
of  a  special  line  of  raw  material  runs  the  risks  of 
bringing  his  works  to  a  dead  stop. 

This  fact  makes  the  work  of  a  factory  buyer  more 
dif&cult  in  many  ways  than  that  of  many  others, 
and  the  difficulty  is  frequently  increased  by  the 
location  of  the  works,  which  may  be  far  away  from 
all  important  sources  of  supply.  The  essential 
goods,  too,  are  often  not  of  the  nature  that  can  be 
purchased  in  any  district.  Frequently  they  come 
from  foreign  lands,  and  the  importing  houses  are 
few  and  other  available  stocks  low. 

Sometimes,  too,  there  is  the  compUcation 
that  secret  processes  of  manufacture  must  be 
most  zealously  guarded,  and  a  very  urgent  and 
pressing  demand  for  a  certain  chemiced  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  afford  a  valuable  clue  to  an 
enterprising  opponent. 

Danger  of  Stock  Shortage. 

Soon  after  the  armistice  was  declared  an  immense 
munition  factory  was  re-modelled  on  new  Unes. 
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The  proprietors  had  decided  to  apply  the  well- 
known  "  Ford  "  system  to  manufacturing  some 
important  machine  for  which  there  is  practically 
an  unlimited  demand. 

Now  this  system  has  one  disadvantage.  It  can 
only  be  worked  at  an  even  speed.  Each  man 
in  his  place,  to  do  his  special  allotted  task, 
must  have  just  the  right  material  and  the  right 
appUance.  Each  part  of  the  implement  works 
slowly  down  the  line  of  shops  to  the  great 
central  shop  that  runs  at  right  angles,  and 
which  is  the  place  in  which  all  parts  are 
assembled. 

It  is  the  mathematical  proposition  of  power 
increased  by  its  square,  worked  out  in  a  number 
of  slowly  moving  lines  of  separate  parts  being 
completed,  and  each  fitted  at  the  right  time 
in  the  ever-moving  stream  of  mechanism  which 
pass  on  from  nothingness  at  one  end  to  fully 
geared,  equipped,  appointed,  and  finished 
instruments  at  the  other. 

A  wonderful  system  truly. 

But  this  great  adventure  was  held  up  time  after 
time — month  after  month.  War  conditions  re- 
mained long  after  the  war.  One  day  here,  and 
another  day  there,  a  part  gave  out,  and  the  whole 
system  stopped. 

Sometimes  paint  gave  out ;  at  others,  fuel  was 
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short.  Now  it  was  the  special  steel  for  bolts, 
now  the  gearing  of  a  spring. 

Of  course,  the  faults  were  remedied  in  time.  In 
normal  times  such  a  system  can  work,  in  abnormal 
times  it  is  impossible. 

In  most  factories  the  lack  of  a  single  article 
does  not  cause  such  havoc  as  it  would  in  the  case 
cited  above.  But  it  might  well  prove  serious. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  buyer  needs  much  alertness. 

The  Factory  Buyer's  System. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  particular  factory 
and  to  indicate  the  system  which  the  buyer  works 
upon. 

In  this  factory  a  rough  division  can  be  drawn 
between  three  classes  of  goods  purchased. 

The  first  division  includes  the  heavy  raw 
material,  usually  bought  by  the  truck  load  or 
cargo. 

The  second  division  includes  a  small  but 
important  range  of  highly  essential  commodities, 
all  obtainable  fairly  easily  but  requiring  for 
profitable  buying  a  week's  notice,  yet  available 
in  a  few  hours  in  small  quantities  at  a  higher 
price.  ^^ 

The  third  division  is  a  few  rare  and  important 
chemicals  involving  a  secret ;  these  are  never 
to  be  purchased  together,  and  as  far  as  possible 
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each  chemical  is  to  be  obtained  from  a  different 
source. 

The  buyer  uses  a  small  ledger  (a  card  index 
would  be  unsuitable  and  not  so  easily  locked 
away).  In  this  ledger  every  article  used,  except- 
ing the  heavy  goods,  is  given  a  page,  and  imder- 
neath  is  written  the  names  and  addresses  of 
firms  who  keep  the  article  and  who  are  suitable 
supplying  houses.  Even  some  of  the  retail 
chemists  of  the  town  figure  in  this  volume. 

The  chemicals  involving  the  secret  are  allotted 
yet  larger  space.  Here,  every  name  obtainable, 
wholesale,  retail  and  manufacturing,  of  firms 
known  to  be  using  those  articles  is  carefully 
entered.    The  buyer  is  prepared  for  emergencies. 

Method  of  Working. 

His  method  of  working  is  interesting.  In  the 
first  division  he  acts  as  the  shrewd  farthing- 
spHtting,  fight-for-the-last-ounce,  search-for-bar- 
gain  hunter.  When  he  is  buying  by  the  ton  this 
man  looks  at  fractions  and  decimal  points  in 
price. 

In  the  second  division  he  acts  with  normal  care, 
watches  his  stock  with  reasonable  caution,  but 
does  not  go  in  much  fear  or  trembUng,  being 
prepared  occasionally  to  pay  a  Uttle  extra  for  a 
quickly    needed    supply.     His    fellow    partners 
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know  where  the  important  volume  can  be  found 
and  can  act  for  him  should  he  be  away. 

It  is  in  his  purchase  of  his  secret  ingredients 
that  this  man's  best  ingenuity  comes  into  play. 

His  firm  is  stocked  in  these — always  stocked — 
often  over -stocked,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  the  buyer 
that  for  ten  years  past  he  has  obtained  these 
goods  without  once  giving  away  any  clue  to  their 
destination  or  use. 

Price  is  no  object  here.  Secrecy  is  everything. 
He  has  bought  as  an  amateur  gardener  with  a 
new  idea  of  garden  spraying.  He  has  bought  for 
his  son  who  is  a  school  boy  with  a  fondness  for 
chemistry.  He  has  even  hinted  at  discovering 
new  dyes. 

Factory  buying  involves  large  sums,  and  capital 
consideration  must  be  weighed.  Where  work 
is  steady  and  output  regular,  it  is  easy  to  arrange 
for  the  constantly  arriving  stream  of  raw  material. 

The  sudden  rushes  are  the  trying  times  to  the 
buyer  in  such  a  case,  for  often  he  must  check  his 
stock  sheets  with  his  overtime  list  in  one  hand 
auid  his  bank  pass  book  in  the  other. 


CHAPTER  X 

BUYING   PERISHABLE    GOODS 

The  man  who  buys  a  chest  of  tea  or  a  standard  of 
timber  knows  that,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
his  goods  will  be  just  as  saleable  six  months 
after  the  purchase  as  they  are  the  day  they  are 
bought. 

Such  transactions  may  involve  warehousing, 
but  with  ordinary  precautions  little  or  no 
allowance  need  be  made  for  deterioration  in 
quahty. 

But  the  trader  who  buys  a  consignment  of 
bananas,  fish,  poultry,  or  similar  perishable  goods 
has  a  factor  to  gauge  of  more  importance  than 
fluctuation  in  market  prices. 

Cold  storage  and  refrigerating  chambers  on 
his  own  premises  may  solve  his  problem  to  a 
very  large  extent,  but  even  the  use  of  these 
cannot  entirely  free  him  from  liability  of  loss 
through  sudden  changes  in  temperature  and  other 
causes. 

Moreover,  there  are  certain  trades  such  as 
that  in  fruit  and  vegetables  in  which  the  principles 
of  cold  storage  would  be  unworkable,  and  in  which 
every  hour  is  marking  his  stock  with  a  slow  and 
sure  brand  of  deterioration. 
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Only  actual  experience  of  his  commodities 
suits  a  man  to  be  a  buyer  in  any  business  con- 
nected with  perishables.  It  must  be  that  kind 
of  experience  that  makes  him  know  the  real 
life  probabihty  of  every  line  he  handles. 

Marketing  Skill. 

In  the  "  perishable  "  trades,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  buyer  goes  "  marketing."  There 
are  branches  in  which  he  may  buy  from  the 
traveller  and  "  on  sample,"  but  it  is  upon  his 
skill  in  finding  the  right  sources  of  supply,  and  his 
promptness  in  being  on  the  spot  at  the  right  time, 
that  his  success  largely  depends. 

The  proprietor  of  one  of  London's  most  famous 
restaurants,  who  left  an  amazing  sum  of  money, 
was  regarded  during  his  lifetime  by  some  of  his 
wealthy  friends  as  "an  eccentric."  Enormously 
rich  and  having  no  need  to  work  for  his  living,  this 
man  at  an  advanced  age  still  commenced  his  day's 
work  at  an  hour  when  some  were  concluding 
their  evening's  pleasure.  In  the  fruit  market, 
the  poultry  market,  the  meat  market,  he  might 
be  seen  carefully  buying  the  best  of  everything 
he  saw,  almost  regardless  of  its  price  and  always 
seeking  the  highest  quaUty. 

The  habit  of  a  Ufetime  was  too  deeply  ingrained 
in  his  nature  for  him  to  break  off  in  years  of 
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prosperity  a  custom  which  had  changed  his  Httle 
dining-room  into  a  great  restaurant.  His  success 
had  been  built  up  on  his  unique  marketing  skill, 
and  marketing  had  been  his  greatest  hobby  and 
pleasure. 

In  one  of  the  northern  suburbs  there  are  two 
fruiterers'  shops  nearly  opposite  each  other. 
One  is  resplendent  with  plate  glass  and  glittering 
paint ;  the  other  has  arrays  of  wooden  bins,  a 
somewhat  dingy  assorted  row  of  shelves  within, 
conveying  a  general  appearance  highly  suggestive 
of  the  costermonger's  cart. 

New  residents  in  that  suburb  go  to  Mr.  Plate 
Glass.     His  shop  looks  enticing. 

Those  who  have  dwelt  in  the  district  a  little 
while  and  have  found  out  some  realities  through 
many  dinner  party  disappointments  and  despair- 
ing hunts  in  the  potato  dish  for  a  mouthful  that 
is  eatable,  turn  to  Mr.  Bins  in  despair.  Once 
they  buy  from  that  costermonger-like  shop  they 
keep  buying. 

Yet  Mr.  Bins  looks  tired  and  bored  and  indiffer- 
ent. At  times  he  yawns  when  addressing  custom- 
ers, and  he  seems  to  leave  the  serving  pretty 
much  to  his  wife,  a  daughter,  and  an  equally  bored 
looking  young  man  who,  rumour  has  it,  will 
soon  be  his  son-in-law. 

But  catchers  of  very  early  trains  and  returners 
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from  very  late  festivities  can  tell  of  strange  doings 
in  the  small  hours  at  Mr.  Bins'  shop — of  great- 
to-do  with  getting  a  horse  into  the  shafts  of  a 
huge  cart,  or  of  Mr.  Bins  and  his  young  man 
unloading  goods  before  even  the  milk  is  deUvered. 

This  happens  hours  before  Mr.  Plate  Glass 
shows  signs  of  activity  or  begins  interviewing  the 
travellers  who  come  for  orders. 

Quite  clearly  Mr.  Bins  knows  his  business. 
He  does  not  mean  to  be  rude  to  his  customers — 
he  is  naturally  civil  and  kind-hearted,  but  h6 
is  a  tired  man  at  8  a.m.,  having  done  a  heavy 
day's  work  already.  He  has  grasped  the  great 
essential  of  his  business,  and  having  done  that  he 
largely  leaves  the  rest  of  the  business  to  run  itself. 

The  buyer  of  any  perishable  article  need  not  be 
the  actual  salesman.  But  he  cannot  afford  to 
be  very  far  away  from  the  selling  department. 
He  must  keep  in  touch  with  his  stocks.  He 
must  know  the  trend  of  taste  and  the  changes  in 
demand.  His  must  be  a  Hfe  of  instinct  influenced 
by  hourly  knowledge  of  facts. 

Short-Life  Stock. 

The  man  who  buys  perishables  is  often  assailed 
with  a  quite  understandable  temptation  in  buying 
goods  which  are  not  perishable.  This  is  to  stock 
heavily.     The  assurance  that  the  tinned  salmon 
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will  be  as  good  next  year  as  it  is  this,  acts  as  a 
kind  of  relaxation  to  nerves  always  on  the  strain 
with  the  short-life  stock.  Hence  a  six  month's 
or  a  twelve  month's  supply  is  purchased  in 
light-hearted  joy. 

"  I  never  go  adrift  with  my  perishables," 
said  the  proprietor  of  a  fruit  shop.  "  I  know  the 
business  too  well  and  watch  everything  closely. 
But  several  times  in  my  life  I  have  made  big 
mistakes  with  other  lines.  I  think  a  buyer  of  day- 
by-day  goods  gets  completely  off  his  guard  when 
he  is  dealing  in  tinned  and  other  long  life  articles." 

The  Restaurant  Buyer. 

One  of  the  most  important  positions  in  a 
restaurant  or  hotel  is  that  of  buyer.  The  public 
do  not  like  to  be  told  three  times  running  that 
some  selected  dish  is  "  off "  ;  yet  pubUc  taste 
is  so  likely  to  vary  in  most  unexpected  ways  and  a 
menu  is  often  subject  to  unexpected  strains. 

To  arrange  that  some  scores  or  hundreds  of  meals 
should  be  served  with  the  fewest  possible  **  offs," 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  just  the  precise 
quantity  of  food  that  will  be  required,  is  a  task 
for  a  combined  future-reader  and  genius. 

Yet  this  is  the  restaurant  buyer's  daily  problem, 
and  on  his  success  in  solving  it  depends  the  profit 
of  the  business. 
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Only  one  course  of  action  avails  in  his  case — 
to  keep  constantly  in  touch  with  the  daily 
demands.  It  is  practically  futile  to  indicate 
systems,  stock  books  and  methods  of  checking 
in  trade  of  this  kind.  The  buyer's  brain  must 
become  a  kind  of  automatic  register  working 
subconsciously  and  prompting  every  purchase 
with  an  instinctive  knowledge. 

To  a  large  extent  the  restaurant  buyer  cannot 
"  think  out "  his  daily  problem  any  more  than 
a  skilled  pianist  can  **  think  out  "  which  black 
note  is  C  sharp,  and  of  which  key  it  is  the 
diminished  seventh.  The  pianist  touches  the  note 
automatically  with  swiftness  and  certainty,  and 
the  restaurant  buyer  does  the  same  thing. 

Only  one  thing  means  success  in  both  cases — 
being  right  in  the  heart  of  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE   AGENT  BUYER 

Some  firms  in  the  colonies,  instead  of  doing  their 
business  through  ordinary  export  houses,  such 
as  are  to  be  found  in  London  and  other  large 
ports,  prefer  to  employ  a  buyer  in  England, 
either  exclusively  working  for  them  on  a  commis- 
sion or  salary  basis,  or  giving  them  special 
consideration  as  their  purchasing  agent. 

Needless  to  say,  the  best  appointments  of  this 
kind  are  difficult  to  obtain  and  eagerly  sought 
after.  Frequently  it  is  some  relative  or  member 
of  the  firm  resident  in  England  who  receives 
the  appointment. 

We  will  presume  the  case  of  a  young  man  who 
has  received  an  appointment  as  English  buyer 
for  a  firm  in  Cape  Town.  He  receives  a  retaining 
fee  and  a  small  precentage  upon  his  purchases. 
He  has  powers  to  purchase  goods  up  to  x  value 
per  month  ;  which  amount  is  to  be  enlarged  or 
decreased  from  time  to  time. 

There  are  certain  definite  lines  in  which  he 
must  trade  and  the  requirements  of  these  are 
cabled  him  every  week.  Beyond  these  he  is 
bidden  to  keep  his  eyes  open  and  not  to  hesitate 
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to  buy  small  consignments  of  any  goods  likely 
to  sell  in  South  Africa,  especially  new  articles, 
but  on  no  account  to  repeat  such  consignments 
till  they  are  approved. 

His  firm  is  enterprising — always  eager  to  break 
new  ground  and  test  new  trades.  They  do  not 
mind  whether  the  new  line  is  tinned  biscuits, 
cheap  reprints,  gramophones,  or  domestic  dyes. 

Swiftness  in  Action. 

Now  such  a  man  will  probably  quickly  see  that, 
while  his  ordinary  purchasing  will  need  to  be 
done  with  care  and  despatch,  his  real  value  to 
his  employers  Ues  in  l&nding  new  methods  of 
advance  and  in  being  swift  in  action  when  he 
finds  them. 

A  new  article  is  placed  upon  the  market  which 
instinct  or  precise  knowledge  tells  him  should  do 
well  in  Cape  Town.  While  others  must  send 
samples  and  await  confirmation  he  is  able  to 
ship  a  parcel  right  out  at  once. 

He  has  every  incentive  to  act  with  swiftness 
and  caution  in  this  part  of  his  work,  for  the 
larger  the  number  of  successful  new  lines  he 
introduces  the  greater  becomes  his  value  and  the 
more  he  is  relied  upon  ;  while  the  more  errors 
of  judgment  he  commits,  the  more  bad  marks 
there  are  against  him. 
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Now,  however  successful  such  a  man  may  be, 
he  is  engaged  in  a  very  insecure  undertaking 
while  he  limits  his  activities  to  service  for  one 
firm. 

Nowadays  there  are  business  amalgamations, 
changes  of  policy  and  other  movements  constantly 
threatening  such  a  position  as  his ;  and,  if  a 
task  of  this  kind  is  a  man's  sole  occupation,  it  will 
be  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  replace  a  lost 
agency  in  a  time  brief  enough  to  serve  his 
purpose. 

Need  for  Several  Agencies. 

The  man  who  holds  such  an  appointment, 
should  his  conditions  of  service  be  sufiiciently 
elastic,  would  act  wisely  to  seek  diligently  for 
other  agencies  of  a  similar  kind. 

Cape  Town  would  be  barred  to  him,  and  probably 
all  South  Africa,  but  his  successes  should  facilitate 
the  opening  up  of  similar  agencies  for  houses 
in  other  colonies  and  countries. 

The  man  who  has  only  one  such  agency  may 
lose  his  whole  business  at  a  moment's  notice  ; 
with  two,  three,  or  four  such,  the  probability 
diminishes,  for  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  will 
lose  them  all  at  the  same  time. 

Obviously,  such  a  buyer's  most  vital  work  is 
the  extension  of  his  business  among  firms  for 
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whom  he  can  act.  Seeing  first  things  first,  he 
must  place  this  consideration  before  any.  It 
should  be  his  chief  expense  to  be  searching,  and 
advertising  if  needs  be,  for  other  foreign  and 
colonial  firms  whom  he  can  also  serve  in  this 
capacity. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XII 

COLLECTIVE   BUYING 

Some  time  ago  a  highly  respected  citizen,  noted 
equally  for  his  philanthropy  and  business 
acumen,  caused  a  sensation  among  his  fellow 
townsmen  by  one  of  his  public  addresses. 

Goodwill  V.  Disagreement. 

He  was  endeavouring  to  show  the  advantage 
of  goodwill  and  a  friendly  spirit  as  opposed  to 
that  of  disagreement  and  antagonism. 

"  Business  may  be  a  kind  of  warfare,'*  he  said, 
'*  but  it  offers  many  opportunities  for  friendly 
agreement,  and  we  are  often  blind  to  our  own 
interests  if  we  decline  to  seize  them.*' 

To  illustrate  his  point  he  told  the  story  of  a 
recent  incident,  and  thus  brought  down  the 
wrath  of  a  great  profession  upon  him. 

"  When  the  Blank  estate  was  to  be  sold  by 
auction,"  he  said,  naming  a  large  house  and 
grounds  that  a  rapidly  extending  city  had 
surrounded  and  was  ready  to  absorb,  "  I  wanted 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  for  business  reasons, 
and  though  I  wished  to  buy  it  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  I  was  prepared  to  pay  a  very 
substantial  sum  for  it. 
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"  I  knew  that  the  only  other  man  who  really 
intended  to  buy  that  piece  of  land  was  a  builder 
and  contractor,  and  I  had  an  idea  also  that  he 
was  prepared  to  pay  a  heavy  sum — quite  up  to, 
if  not  beyond  the  market  value. 

"  I  saw  a  mental  picture  of  the  two  of  us  or 
our  agents,  bidding  against  each  other  and  run- 
ning up  the  price,  and  then  afterwards  a  difficult 
negotiation  between  the  successful  bidder  and 
his  unsuccessful  competitor  about  the  part  of 
the  land  that  the  buyer  did  not  require. 

"  I  saw  a  better  way  than  this.  I  went  to  that 
builder's  office  and  had  it  out  with  him.  He 
and  I  drew  up  a  map  and  agreed  which  parts  we 
wanted,  and  how  we  would  divide  the  land  if  we 
got  it  and  the  proportions  of  payment,  and  we 
sent  a  joint  agent  to  the  auction  to  buy  for  both 
of  us. 

"  The  consequence  was  that  each  of  us  saved 
some  thousands  of  pounds,  and  each  got  the  part 
of  the  land  he  wanted." 

Now  this  seemed  to  be  a  really  useful  story 
with  a  very  pleasing  moral — one  of  those  true 
anecdotes  that  make  folk  feel  glad  to  be  alive. 

The  **  Knock-out  Gang." 

But  not  so  for  long.  The  searchlight  of  enquiry 
and  indignation   was  quickly   thrown   upon  it, 
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and  the  local  profession  of  Auctioneers  raised 
their  protest. 

*'  Here,"  they  cried,  "  is  the  very  offence  that 
is  making  our  sales  futile.  Here  is  the  principle 
of  the  knock-out  gang ;  for  where  do  these  two 
highly  respected  citizens  differ  from  the  bands 
of  conspirators  who  swoop  down  upon  auctions, 
and  keep  other  bona  fide  buyers  away  ? 

'*  The  *  knock-out  gang*  agree  among  them- 
selves that  one  shall  bid  for  them  all,  and  thus 
by  elimination  get  the  lots  at  a  low  price.  This 
is  precisely  what  these  two  men  have  done." 

(It  is  another  characteristic  of  the  knock-out 
gang,  which  was  not  brought  into  this  discussion, 
that,  when  an  outsider,  that  is,  a  member  of 
the  ordinary  public,  tries  to  secure  a  lot,  he  is, 
only  able  to  do  so  by  paying  an  absurdly  high 
price.  The  bidder  for  the  *'  gang  "  directs  most  of 
his  energy  to  killing  outside  competition  in  this 
way.) 

The  writer  tells  the  incident  without  prejudice. 
On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  appear  that  two  buyers 
have  as  much  moral  right  to  pool  their  interests 
at  a  public  auction  as  two  merchants  have  to 
charter  a  steamer  and  run  a  joint  cargo,  or  two 
shopkeepers  to  save  an  extra  discount  by  buying 
a  larger  consignment  together. 

But  the  auctioneering  profession  has  suffered 
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and  independent  buyers  have  also  suffered  so 
much  from  the  straining  of  the  powers  of  co-oper- 
ative action  in  the  sale-room,  that  it  is  quite 
right  that  such  an  action  should  at  least  be 
questioned. 

Co-operative  Buying. 

The  principle  of  collective  or  co-operative 
buying  has  attracted  the  attention  of  buyers 
in  all  kinds  of  trade,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  of  many  kinds  to  take  advantage  of  union 
in  operation. 

It  is  at  all  times  well  worth  while  for  the  pur- 
chaser to  consider  proposals  of  this  nature 
which  may  be  laid  before  him,  as  certainly  he 
can  hardly  claim  to  have  fulfilled  all  his  duty 
while  any  legitimate  avenue  of  profit  is  unexplored. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such 
actions  lies  in  the  fact,  well-known  to  traders, 
that  you  cannot  reap  an  advantage  without  under- 
taking a  Uability — the  problem  becomes  in  each 
case  a  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  the 
greater. 

Let  us  put  the  case  in  a  very  simple  form. 

Mr.  Gland  ^nd  Mr.  Norton  are  grocers  in  the 
same  town.  They  are  each  able  to  dispose  of 
five  gross  of  Rundle's  Mellow  Marmalade  during 
the  season.    Ten  gross  is  too  large  a  quantity 
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for  either,  but  there  is  an  extra  2J  per  cent 
discount  on  ten  gross  contracts. 

What  more  reasonable  than  that  Mr.  Gland 
shall  book  the  ten  gross  and  pass  on  a  half  to  his 
friendly  opponent  ? 

But  .  .  .  Mr.  Norton  may  come  to  grief  and 
not  be  able  to  complete  his  part  of  the  contract. 
Worse  than  that  he  may  have  had  part  of  it 
delivered  to  him  and  omitted  to  pay  for  it, 
a  5s.  in  the  £  dividend  being  all  that  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Even  in  this  simple  arrangement  the  buyer  who 
acts  for  his  fellow,  undertakes  some  of  the  liabil- 
ities of  trading  without  its  profits.  The  deal 
is  a  partnership  up  to  the  limit  of  the  transaction, 
and  while  in  a  complete  partnership  a  knowledge 
of  each  other's  real  standing  would  be  available, 
in  such  a  limited  act  this  would  scarcely  be  the 
case. 

However,  such  joint  acts  are  exceedingly  com- 
mon in  certain  trades  and  as  a  rule  have  a  double 
benefit,  as  they  lead  to  a  good  feehng  between 
opponents  and  help  to  prevent  unnecessary  and 
perilous  price  cutting. 

Co-operative  buying  upon  a  large  scale  is 
almost  a  different  subject  from  the  occasional 
joint  acts  of  two  or  three  near  neighbours  bu5dng 
a  consignment  or  a  cargo  together  ;  and  probably 
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it  is  the  great  organization  of  many  scores, 
hundreds,  or  thousands  of  buyers  that  is  generally 
in  mind  when  the  phrase  is  used. 

Small  Trader  and  the  Multiple  Shop. 

The  idea  is  constantly  being  considered  in 
those  particular  retail  trades  which  must  face 
the  competition  of  multiple  shops.  These  great 
far-reaching  concerns  controlled  from  one  centre 
are  able  to  wage  a  terrific  warfare  against  the 
single-shop  owner,  and  almost  naturally  "joint 
buying  "  is  suggested  as  one  reason  for  their 
growing  powers. 

In  consequence,  again  and  again  the  subject 
has  been  reviewed  in  a  very  earnest  spirit, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  lo  find  a  system 
which  will  be  workable,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
the  advantages  of  buying  in  large  quantities 
to  all  the  units  among  whom  the  quantities  are 
ultimately  divided. 

It  is  here  suggested  that  many  of  these 
attempts  are  futile  because  they  start  from 
entirely  wrong  premises. 

Mr.  Morris,  the  retail  grocer,  is  hard  hit  between 
Chilworthy's  stores  on  his  right  and  Laputa 
Ltd.,  on  his  left,  and  puts  it  all  down  to  central 
buying.  Laputa  has  240  branches.  Chilworthy 
has  180. 
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"  They  must  be  able  to  buy  cheaper  than  I  can," 
says  Mr.  Morris. 

But  is  he  sure  of  this  ?  Is  it  necessary  in  order 
to  pay  big  dividends,  that  they  should  be  able 
to  buy  cheaper  ?  These  questions  are  asked 
because  the  writer  has  very  great  doubts  about 
the  subject,  especially  in  some  particular  lines. 

Here  is  an  exact  instance. 

In  an  important  street  in  Exeter  are  two  shops 
near  each  other.  One  is  a  branch  of  a  multiple 
company,  the  other  is  owned  by  the  man  who  lives 
over  it. 

Those  two  shops  both  offered  a  branded  article 
for  sale.  In  one  case  that  article  was  sent  carriage 
paid  from  the  factory  to  the  central  warehouse 
in  London.  In  the  other  it  was  sent  carriage 
paid  to  the  shop  in  Exeter  where  it  was  sold. 

The  price  charged  to  each  firm  by  the  manu- 
facturer was  identical,  no  reduction  being  made 
for  quantity  whether  one  himdred-weight  or 
twenty  tons  was  ordered. 

The  goods  reached  the  branch  shop  of  the 
multiple  firm,  with  one  absolute  undeniable 
addition  to  their  cost :  the  charge  for  carriage 
from  the  London  central  depot  to  the  branch. 
They  were  packed  with  other  goods,  but  this  made 
no  difference  as  a  proportionate  part  of  the 
carriage  charge  belonged  to  them. 
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In  addition  to  this,  the  packers,  warehousemen, 
and  clerks  at  that  central  warehouse  were  not 
working  as  a  hobby,  and  some  part  of  their  wages 
should  also  be  charged. 

Of  course  the  obvious  answer  to  this  is  that 
though  the  multiple  shops  branch  placed  this 
''special  line  upon  its  counter  at  a  higher  cost  than 
the  single  grocer,  the  same  criticism  would  not 
apply  to  heavier  goods,  like  sugar,  bacon  and 
cheese,  where  the  big  buyer  can  easily  beat  the 
smaller. 

Even  this  is  to  be  doubted.  (The  subject  is 
dealt  with  in  Chapter  V.)  But  the  point  of  the 
whole  argument  is  not  whether  one  shop  buys 
cheaper  than  the  other  in  special  cases,  but  whether 
the  retailer  is  wise  to  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
low  buying  means  everything  in  the  fight 
with  the  multiple  trader. 

The  Multiple  Shop  Principle. 

What  is  the  principle  underlying  the  multiple 
shop? 

"  I  have  twenty  branches/*  said  the  owner  of 
a  small  business  ot  this  kind  "  and  I  am  increasing 
them.  Some  pay  me  well,  while  others  pay  me 
badly.  But  if  I  can  see  only  ten  shillings  a  week 
profit  out  of  a  shop,  I  do  not  despair  of  it.'* 

This  statement  constitutes  the  real  competition 
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that  the  single  shopkeeper  is  up  against. 
His  opponent  can  afford  to  take  a  profit  in  which 
there  is  no  living  for  him. 

The  point  has  been  dealt  with  at  some  length 
because  it  is  highly  important  that  a  disease 
be  properly  diagnosed  before  its  remedy  be 
searched  for. 

Let  us  weigh  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
multiple  shop  proprietor — 

(a)  He  has  a  large  output  for  goods  and  the  power 
of  estimating  from  averages  that  so  many  tons 
or  hundreds  of  tons  of  commodities  will  be  wanted 
in  a  year.  This  defined  demand  enables  him  to 
buy  largely  and  even  to  manufacture  his  own 
goods. 

(b)  He  owns  leases  or  freeholds  in  many 
important  thoroughfares. 

(c)  He  can  afford  to  trade  for  a  very  small 
profit  from  any  branch,  or  even  run  it  for  a  loss 
till  its  trade  is  secure. 

(d)  He  can  establish  his  own  brands,  becoming 
known  as  keeping  certain  unvarying  qualities, 
and  though  the  ordinary  retailer  may  do  the 
same,  the  multiple  store  has  the  advantage  of 
this  work  being  carried  on  simultaneously  over 
a  wide  area. 

Now  these  are  four  out  of  many  arguments, 
and  the  last  three  are  very  strong  arguments. 
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Property  in  a  main  street  is  always  worth  money 
and  should  always  earn  dividends  ;  a  one  shop 
trader  cannot  work  for  years  for  little  or  nothing 
and  a  guarantee  of  unvarying  quahty,  in  other 
words  the  possession  of  a  brand  is  capital  that, 
properly  used,  earns  its  own  dividends. 

But  that  first  argument  is  very  faulty,  though 
it  is  the  very  argument  which  drives  many 
retailers  to  find  remedies  in  all  kinds  of  vague 
schemes  of  co-operative  buying. 

The  argument  is  weak  because  the  central 
buying  of  multiple  stores  involves  central  expenses 
and  often  double  carriage.  It  means  that  the 
cUent  must  take  the  best  one  mind  can  give 
instead  of  what  a  hundred  may  obtain.  It  means 
that  the  public  have  a  Umited  range  to  buy  from. 

Where  the  great  organization  manufactures 
goods  for  its  shops,  the  managers  are  hmited  to 
the  productions  of  one  factory,  and  cannot  offer 
a  large  range  or  stock  their  shops  with  the 
selected  goods  of  many  firms. 

Probably  also  it  could  not  apply  with  any  great 
success  to  shops  which  deal  in  such  articles  as 
tobacco,  for  the  control  of  prices  would  not  be 
brought  any  nearer  unless  the  buying  combina- 
tion became  more  powerful.  In  most  trades 
the  Unes  in  which  there  is  scope  for  collective 
buying  on  a  large  scale  would  be  very  few,  as 
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heavy  bulk  goods  would  be  excluded  on  one  hand 
and  branded  articles  on  the  other. 

Establishing  a  Central  Depot. 

We  will  presume  that  ten  thousand  grocers 
scattered  through  the  land  decide  to  adopt  such 
a  system.  Their  first  step  must  be  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  central  depot  with  its  various 
departments,  countinghouse  and  warehouses. 

The  presumption  is  that  such  a  depot  would  be 
established  in  London. 

At  once  the  grocer  in  Runcorn  is  barred  from 
the  purchase  of  many  water-borne  goods  through 
this  depot,  as  no  central  buying  in  London  can 
meet  the  competition  of  Liverpool  in  these 
commodities. 

The  grocer  in  Ivybridge  is  similarly  barred, 
for  in  a  large  number  of  lines  importers  in  Ply- 
mouth or  Bristol  can  show  him  an  advantage 
over  London. 

The  obvious  alternative  of  opening  separate 
headquarters  in  Bristol  and  Liverpool  only  means 
three  centres  instead  of  one  with  a  triple  set  of 
overhead  charges. 

Collective  buying  means  the  estabUshment  of 
central  headquarters,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
which  would  be  a  heavy  offset  against  any  profit. 
There  would  also  be  a  multiplication  of  clerical 
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work,  and  possibly  in  some  lines  a  doubling  of 
carriage   charges. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  overcome  is 
that  when  a  collective  system  is  once  launched, 
all  buyers  must  be  on  the  same  footing  in  ad- 
vantages, but  the  small  or  unbusiness  like  members 
may  very  severely  tax  the  resources  of  the  concern 
by  failing  to  fulfil  their  contracts,  and  in  conse- 
quence impose  heavy  charges  upon  the  more 
substantial  members. 

As  soon  as  the  chief  buyers  begin  to  find  that 
they  can  do  as  well  or  better  by  buying  in  the 
open  market,  the  organization  becomes  simply 
a  society  of  small  and  financially  v/eak  traders, 
and  is  handicapped  in  this  way. 

The  history  of  collective  buying  has  usually 
been  the  history  of  abortive  hopes  or  of  vague 
aspirations.  Especially  has  this  been  so  in  the 
retail  trade.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
the  system  is  an  absolute  failure,  or  that  some 
variation  of  the  plan  may  not  turn  out  a  great 
success. 

In  this  connection  the  writer  suggests  that  the 
possible  reason  of  the  breakdown  is  that  buying 
in  combination  is  naturally  only  a  part  of  other 
deeds  which  should  be  combined  in  order  to 
bring  the  full  advantage  to  the  subscribing 
members. 
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Twenty  separate  grocers  look  upon  twenty 
branches  of  a  multiple  store  and  reason,  "  This 
business  can  buy  better  than  we  can." 

It  may  be  so.  But  that  is*  not  the  main 
strength  of  the  store.  The  main  strength  is 
much  more  Hkely  to  be  that  a  buyer  can  buy 
the  same  articles  in  every  branch,  and  thus  a 
kind  of  trade  mark  or  brand  is  established  which 
gains  publicity  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
branches,  while  the  single  shop  trader  can  never 
own  a  brand  which  has  any  meaning  beyond  his 
own  shop. 

Building  a  Joint  Goodwill. 

It  is  suggested  here  that  no  system  of  collective 
buying  will  ever  be  fully  satisfactory  unless  it 
carries  with  it  a  joint  ownership  in  a  goodwill 
to  which  cumulative  results  can  accrue. 

Thus  :  if  twenty  grocers  agree  to  buy  all  their 
margarine  together,  there  will  be  incessant 
temptations  for  this  one  and  that  one  to  break 
off.  But  if  in  all  twenty  of  their  shops  that 
margarine  is  of  an  unvarying  quality  and  is 
marked,  for  pubHc  eyes  to  see,  with  a  branded 
name,  the  incentive  to  remain  joint  buyers 
strengthens  as  the  value  of  their  joint  possessorship 
increases. 

The  writer  is  not  proposing  this  as  a  commercial 
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project,  but  in  view  of  the  suggestion  that  most 
schemes  of  joint  buying  go  either  too  far  or  not 
far  enough.  The  separate  traders  who  unite  for 
a  purpose  must  build  joint  property  for  the 
future  or  a  hundred  influences  will  part  them. 
Joint  liability  is  not  sufficient,  for  strong  men 
will  always  "  cut  the  loss."  Joint  contribution 
is  not  enticing.  But  the  building  of  a  joint 
goodwill,  in  the  way  of  ordinary  trade,  costs 
little  or  nothing  and  may  effect  the  object. 

There  are  strong  arguments  in  favour  of 
collective  buying.  But  the  multiple  shop  is 
not  one  of  them.  It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted 
indeed  if  the  proprietor  of  multiple  shops  can  place 
his  goods  upon  the  counter  at  as  low  a  price  as 
the  astute  and  skilled  one-shop  buyer  can  do. 

(The  above  remarks  apply  only  to  normal 
trade.  The  conditions  of  war  and  armistice  are 
gradually  passing,  though  a  few  of  these  with  all 
their  special  favours  to  special  classes  may  linger 
a  good  while  yet.) 

Collective  buying,  on  a  wide  scale,  could  only 
be  applied  in  a  few  kinds  of  retail  business. 
Practically  all  trades  in  which  personal  taste 
is  involved  are  unsuitable  for  the  method,  as  the 
small  percentage  that  might  be  saved  by  such  a 
course  would  not  weigh  with  a  draper,  tailor, 
milliner,  fancy  stationer,  or  retail  dealer. 
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CARD,  BOOK  AND  OTHER  BUYING  SYSTEMS 

The  buyer  should  have  some  suitable  system  for 
dealing  with  his  purchases. 

The  first  aim  in  laying  out  such  a  system 
should  be  simplicity,  and  this  ideal  should  be 
aimed  at  throughout. 

It  is  rarely  wise  for  a  buyer  to  arrange  his 
method  on  any  lines  laid  down  by  other  firms, 
without  being  sure  that  his  own  business  has 
points  of  great  similarity. 

A  number  of  systems  which  have  been  carefully 
thought  out  by  leading  buyers  are  at  times 
available  to  the  ordinary  reader  in  papers  devoted 
to  commercial  subjects. 

Some  of  these  systems  are  excellent,  but  in 
others  it  is  obvious  that  they  have  taken  their 
final  shape  in  view  of  management  rules  or 
special  characteristics  in  the  trade,  and  would  be 
difficult  to  work  elsewhere. 

The  Buyer's  Notebook. 

In  a  great  many  concerns  a  very  elaborate 
method  would  be  an  absolute  mistake,  involving 
needless  work  and  cutting  out  the  highly 
important  personal  element. 
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There  are  many  well  conducted  concerns  of 
considerable  size  in  which  the  buying  system  is 
practically  limited  to  the  buyer's  note  book. 
As  each  parcel  is  bought,  an  entry  is  made  in 
which  price  and  terms  are  stated.  Sometimes 
even  this  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  buyer's 
memory  is  the  only  check. 

Obviously  safeguards  are  necessary,  but  in 
some  such  cases  the  "O.K."  of  the  man  who 
bought  the  goods,  together  with  notes  on  discounts 
and  terms  upon  the  invoice,  has  been  known  to 
serve. 

It  is  not  here  recommended  that  any  trading 
concern  should  be  quite  as  "  cut-to-the-bone  " 
in  its  methods  as  this,  but  in  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  the  simple  note  book  will  serve.  Sim- 
pUcity  is  always  preferable  to  compUcations  that 
change  commerce  into  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 

Card  systems  and  filing  systems  are  all  very 
well  in  their  place.  They  have  a  value,  but  in 
many  houses  the  tendency  is  to  multiply  them 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  use.  Time  is  too 
valuable  in  business  to  waste  much  of  it  in 
endless  games  of  chance  with  piles  of  cards  and 
tiers  of  boxes. 

A  system  must  become  sUghtly  more  complex 
with  every  increase  in  the  complexity  of  the 
business  as  a  whole. 
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Thus :  the  single  shop  changes  into  a  head 
shop  with  three  or  four  branches.  The  buyer 
has  to  buy  for  all  these. 

Obviously  he  naust  have  some  method  of  learn- 
ing the  requirements  at  each  branch,  of  bringing 
orders  together,  of  estimating  present  stocks  and 
goods  in  transit. 

For  these  purposes  the  rough  note  book  becomes 
insufficient  and  reliance  on  memory  perilous. 

Yet  even  these  new  complications  are  most 
effectively  dealt  with  on  simple  lines.  The  man 
who  is  buying  for  four  or  five  branches  can  apply 
not  only  safely,  but  wisely,  methods  that  would 
be  out  of  place  in  an  office  where  the  stocks  of 
500  branches  had  to  be  dealt  with. 

Apron  Files  Suitable. 

A  few  simple  apron  files  or  folders  should  keep 
such  business  before  any  buyer,  while  a  clear 
cut  method  of  only  accepting  inward  invoices 
after  proper  reports  were  available  that  the  goods 
have  been  received  in  good  order  would  meet  the 
needs  of  most  cases. 

In  setting  up  any  system  the  buyer  should 
find  out  the  irreducible  minimum  of  all  the  acts 
that  system  must  cover. 

Thus— 

(1)  He  may  be  a  buyer  of  very  heavy  or  bulky 
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material  such  as  requires  much  space  to  be 
prepared  for  its  reception,  or  special  employees 
to  be  engaged  for  its  disposal  or  warehousing. 
Obviously  in  such  a  case  his  system  should 
include  some  method  of  notifying  the  responsible 
man  in  charge  of  warehouse  space,  so  that  arrange- 
ments can  be  duly  made.  This  notification  might 
need  to  be  of  a  double  character ;  first,  that 
such  goods  are  ordered,  and  second,  that  they  are 
on  the  way  and  will  be  delivered  on  blank  date. 

(2)  He  may  be  a  buyer  for  several  branches, 
making  up  orders  from  two  sources,  the  first 
being  from  the  orders  of  the  branch  managers 
and  the  second  being  those  given  on  his  own 
initiative.  Quite  clearly  his  system  in  this  case 
would  include  a  method  of  notifying  the  branch 
managers  when  orders  of  the  second  kind  have 
been  given. 

(3)  There  may  be  a  rule  of  the  firm  that  no 
order  shall  be  given  unless  the  signature  of  a 
director  be  obtained. 

Clearly  in  this  case  there  should  be  a  simple 
method  of  filing  each  authorization,  or,  where  the 
original  document,  bearing  the  signature,  has 
been  sent  to  the  supplying  house,  of  keeping 
record  of  the  name  and  date  the  order  bore. 

(4)  It  is  the  custom  in  some  trades  to  buy  or 
contract  for  future  deUvery.     Where  this  is  done, 
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the  system  must  provide  that  particulars  of  such 
contracts  and  purchasers  shall  be  available  for 
reference  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Other  points  will  occur  to  the  reader.  The 
few  above  have  been  selected  at  random,  and  in 
every  different  business  a  different  set  would  be 
required  according  to  the  rules  of  the  firm  and 
the  requirements  of  the  case. 

From  the  irreducible  minimum  of  these  re- 
quirements, it  should  be  possible  for  anyone  of 
average  intelhgence  to  frame  a  workable  method, 
and  such  a  home-made  system  would  be  more 
convenient  than  the  ready-made  system  that  is 
big  enough  to  include  what  is  needed  and  a  great 
many  things  that  are  not. 

A  Simple  System. 

It  is  easy  to  condemn  "  rule  of  thumb " 
methods,  but  these  are  usually  better  than  the 
comphcated  methods.  The  sane  choice  between 
the  two  is  the  simple  system  with  as  few  rules  as 
possible,  and  a  reasonable  reliance  on  human 
memory  and  common  sense. 

The  object  of  stressing  this  point  is  that  the 
system  which  involves  httle  work  is  usually 
carried  but  faithfully.  Every  part  of  it  is 
necessary,  consequently  every  part  of  it  is  loyally 
observed. 
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Once  let  there  be  a  series  of  acts  that  is  not 
needed  in  a  method ,  and  laxity  creeps  in .  Careless- 
ness beginning  in  the  unneeded  acts  soon  becomes 
carelessness  in  those  that  are  vital,  and  the  whole 
plan  becomes  a  muddle. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  remembered  by  the 
British  trader  that  the  circumstances  of  his  trade 
are  usually  vastly  different  from  those  in  the  great 
land  of  System,  America. 

There  there  are  so  many  large  corporations  in 
which  authority  and  directorship  are  held  in  a 
few  hands  and  where  rules  are  essential  and 
signing  and  cross-signing  are  part  of  the  daily 
routine. 

The  great  American  concerns  are  largely  passing 
out  of  the  competitive  stages  and  approximate 
more  and  more  to  the  methods  of  our  own  great 
government  departments  at  Whitehall. 

A  buyer's  system,  say,  for  the  Steel  Trust, 
must  conform  to  requirements  which  would 
crush  a  British  grocer's  trade  with  its  cost  and 
bury  the  grocer  beneath  its  piles  of  forms  and 
papers. 

Facts  for  the  Buyer. 

There  are  certain  facts  a  buyer  should  have 
before  him — 

He    is    buying    pig    iron,   for  instance.     The 
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complicated  method  would  provide  for  carded 
quotations  extending  over  many  years,  most 
of  them  out  of  date.  The  simple  method  would 
be  the  replies  to  a  half-a-dozen  post  cards  or 
telegrams. 

He  desires  to  buy  brass-headed  nails.  The 
complicated  method  gives  him  a  hundred  carefully 
tabulated  and  neatly  carded  names  of  firms 
(some  out  of  trade).  The  simple  expedient  of  a 
reference  to  his  own  invoices,  an  act  of  memory 
or  a  glance  at  a  trade  paper,  would  work  just  as 
well. 

Of  course,  every  buyer  knows  that  there  are 
important  quotations  which  should  be  available 
when  wanted  and  where  these  exceed  a  number 
in  which  it  is  convenient  to  group  the  originals 
in  a  single  folder  or  in  some  compact  form,  a 
card  index  is  a  very  useful  way  of  getting  track 
of  a  needed  quotation  in  a  brief  space  of  time. 

But  the  principle  holds  good  :  give  scope  to  the 
person — cut  the  system  down  to  the  bone. 

Conclusion. 

The  note  on  which  this  chapter  ends  is  an 
apppropriate  concluding  summary  for  this  Httle 
volume  :  personality  and  character  are  the  real 
secrets  of  success  in  buying,  and  these  should  be 
helpful,  but  not  superseded  by  method  and  system. 
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forms,  188  pp Net       3/6 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BUSINESS.    By  Iames  SxEraENSOM,  M.A.,  M.Com.,  B.Sc 

Part   I.     In  crown    8vo,  cloth,   217  pp.  ......     Net        3/- 

Part  2.     In  crown   8vo,  cloth,  320  pp.  ......     Net       3/6 

MANUAL  OF  BUSINESS  TRAININ(3.  Contains  66  maps  and  facsimiles.  Eighth 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  considerably  enlarged.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

302  pp Net       6/- 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  COMMERCE.  By  J  ames  Stephenson,  M.A., 
M.Coin.,  B.Sc  In  demy  8vo,  doth  gUt,  648  pp.,  with  many  illusuations, 
diagrams,  etc Net        8/6 

COMMERCIAL   PRACTICK     By    Alfred     ScBonsLO.      In    crown     8vo,    doth, 

2<)6  pp Net       4/- 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  COMMERCK  Being  a  Complete  Guide  to 
Methods  and  Machinery  of  Business.  Edited  by  F.  Heelis,  F.CI.S.,  Assisted 
by  Speci.ilist  Contributors.  In  demy  8vo,  doth  gilt,  620  pp.,  with  many  facsimile 
forms.     7/8  Net.     Also  in  2  vols.,  each Net       8/6 

HOW  TO  TEACH  BUSINESS  TRAINING.    By  F.  Heelis,  F.CJ.S.     In  crown  8vo. 

160  pp ....    Net      2/6 
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MODERN  BUSINESS  AND  ITS  METHODS.    By  W.  Campbeu,  Chartered  Secretary, 

Part   I.     Net,  3/6.     Part  II.     Net,  3/6.     Complete  .         .         .         .Net       7/6 

A  COURSE  m  BUSINESS  TRAINING.     By  G.  K.  Bucknall,  A.C.I.S.    In  crown 

8vo.  102  pp.       .         ...........        2/8 

ROUTINE  OF  COMMERCE.  By  A.  Schofield.  In  demy  8vo,  doth,  170  pp.  Net  6/- 
ELEMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.     By  F.   Heywood,  A.C.I.S.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth, 

150  pp Net      6/- 

FACSIMILE  COMMERCIAL  FORMS.     New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Thirty- 
five  separate  forms  in  envelope Uet       2/- 

Forms  separately,  per  doz.     .  ........      Net        8d. 

EXERCISE  BOOK  OF  FACSIMILE  COMMERCIAL  FORMS.  In  large  post  4to,  32  pp.  8d. 
FACSIMILE  COMPANY  FORMS.     Thirty-four  separate  forms  in  envelope        .     Net       1/8 

horms  separately,  per  doz.  ........     Net        8d. 

"  NEW  ERA  "  BUSINESS  COPY  BOOKS.     By  F.  Heelis,  F.C.I.S.     Civil  Service 

Style.     In  three  books.  Junior,  Intermediate,  and  Senior.     Each  in  stout  paper 

covers,  large  post  4to,  32  pp Net        93. 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  EXERCISE  BOOK.    Part  L    By  James  E.  Sladem,  M.A. 

(Oxon.),  F.I.S.A.     In  large  post  4to,  64  pp Net        8/- 

OFFICE  ROUTINE  COPY  BOOKS,  No  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3.     Each  in  large  post  4to, 

24  pp Net      8i 

COMMERCIAL    HANDvVJtUTlNQ    AND    CORRESPONDENCE.    In    foolscap    4to, 

quarter  cloth,  80  pp. Net       3/- 

BUSINESS   HANDWRITING.    Seventh   Edition,   Revised.    In   crown    Svo,   cloth, 

84  PP Net      1/8 

HOW  TO  WRITE  A  GOOD  HAND.    By  B.  T.  B.  Hollings.     In  crown  Svo,  oblong, 

56  pp Net       1/6 

HANDBOOK  FOR  COBIMERCIAL  TEACHERS.    By  Fred  Hall,  M.A.,  B.Com., 

F.C.I.S.,  etc.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  200  pp.         .....    Net        2/8 

THE  BUSINESS  GIRL'S  HANDBOOK     By  C.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  and  D.  W.  Walton. 

Foreword  by  Sarah  Bernhardt.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  176  pp.       .  .    Net       2/6 

THE  BOY'S  BOOK  OF  BUSINESS.    By  the  same  Authors.    Foreword  by  Lieut .- 

Gen.  Sir  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  176  pp.  .  .    Net       2/8 

BUSINESS  METHODS  AND  SECRETARIAL  WORK  FOR  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN. 

By  Helen  Reynard,  M.A.      In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  96  pp.  ...    Net       2/6 

THE   JUNIOR    WOMAN    SECRETARY.      By    Annie  E.    Davis,    F.IncS.T.       In 

crown  Svo,  cloth,  100  pp.,  with  illustrations     .         .  ....     Net       21- 

THE   JUNIOR    CORPORATION    CLERK.      By   J.    B.   Carrington,    F.S.A.A.     In 

crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  with  illustrations,  136  pp.       .....    Net        1/8 

POPULAR  GUIDE  TO  JOURNALISM.    By  A.  Kingston.     4th  Edition.    In  crown 

Svo,  cloth,  124  pp Net      2/8 

PRACTICAL  JOURNALISM  AND  NEWSPAPER  LAW.    By  A.  Bakes,  M.J.I.,  and 

E.  A.  Cope.    In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  iSo  pp Net       3/8 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

THE  CIVIL  SERVANT  AND  HIS  PROFESSION.  In  crown  Svo,  doth,  120  pp.  .  Net  3/6 
CIVIL  SERVICE  GUIDE.  Bv  A.  J.  Lawford  Jones.  In  crown  Svo,  129  pp.  Net  2/6 
DIGESTING    RETURNS   INTO    SUMMARIES.      By   A.   J.    Lawtord    Jones,    of 

H.M.  Civil  Service.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  S4  pp.      .....     Net       2/6 

COPYING  MANUSCRIPT,  ORTHOGRAPHY,  HANDWRITINQ,   etc.    By  the  same 

Author.     Actual  Examination  Papers  only.     In  foolscap  folio,  48  pp.        .    Net       3/6 
CIVIL  SERVICE  HANDWRITING  GUIDE  AND  COPY  BOOK    By  H.  T.  Jessop, 

B.Sc.     In  crown  410,  32  pp Net      lOd. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  COMMERCIAL  COPYING  FORMS.  In  crown  Svo,  40  pp.  Net  6(L 
RULED  FORMS  FOR  USE  WITH  THE  ABOVE.    Boohs  I  and  H.    Each  foolscap 

lolio,  40  pp. 8d. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  COMMERCIAL  LONG  AND  CROSS  TOTS.    Two  Series,  each 

in  crown  Svo,  48  pp.       ..........    Net        8d« 

CIVIL  SERVICE  ARITHMETIC  TESTS.    By  P.  J.  Varley-Tipton.     In  crown  Svo, 

cloth,  102  pp Net      2/6 

CIVIL  SERVICE  ESSAY  WRITING.    By  W.  J.  Addis,  M.A.    In  crown  Svo,  limp 

cloth,  loS  pp.       .        . Net      2/8 

CIVIL  SERVICE  PRACTICE  IN  PRfiCIS  WRITING.     Edited  by  Arthur  Reynolds, 

M.A.  (Oxon.).      In  crown  Svo,  J  cloth,  240  pp.  .....      Net       3/8 

ELEMENTARY  PRfiCIS  WRITING.     By  Walter  Shawcross,  B.A.     In  crown  Svo, 

cloth,  80  pp.       .        •        • Net      2/- 

GUIDE  TO  INDEXING  AND  PRfiCIS  WRITING.    By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A..  B.Sc. 

(Lond.),  and  E.  BowKER.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  no  pp.  .  .  .     Net       2/8 

INDEXING  AND  PRfiCIS  WRITING.     By  A.  J.  Lawford  Jones.     In  crown  Svo, 

cloth,  144  PP Net      2/8 

EXERCISES  AND  ANSWERS  IN  INDEXING  AND  PRfiCIS  WRITINQ.    By  W.  J. 

Wgston,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).    In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  144  pp.  .        *        .     Net      2/6 
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ENGLISH  AND  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

ENGLISH  FOR  COMMERCIAL  STUDENTS.   By  H.  W.  Houghton.    In  crown  8vo, 

doth,  148  pp Net      2/6 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  COMMERCIAL  ENGLISH.    By  W.  J.  Weston,  MA.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.). 

In  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  80  pp.    .  .  ......      Net         1/6 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.     By  Fred  Haul,  M.A.,  B.Com., 

F.C.I.S.,  etc.     In  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  80  pp.         .  .  .  .  .      Net        1/6 

GUIDE  TO  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  BUSINESS  COMPOSITION. 

By  W.  J.  Westom,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Load.),   in  crown  8vo,  cloth,  156  pp., with  many 

facsimile  commercial  documents  .........        2/9 

MANUAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  ENGLISH.     By  Walter  Shawcross,  B.A.     Including 

Composition  and  Precis  Writing.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  234  pp.     .  .     Net        3/6 

HOW  TO  TEACH  COMMERCIAL  ENGLISH.     By  Walter  Shawcross,  B.A.     la 

crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  160  pp.  ........     Net        3/6 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  ENGLISH.     In  crown  3vo, 

cloth,  272  pp.        .  .  .  .  ........         8/6 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  COMMERCE.     By  A.  Risdon  Palmer,  B.Sc.,  B.A. 

In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  r-npp.  ..,,....,  Het  6/- 
PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF   COMMERCIAL   CORRESPONDENCR     By    J. 

Stephenson,  M.A.,  .\1.<„  im.,  B.Sc.     In  demy  Svo,  320  pp.         .  .  .     Net       7/6 

ENGLISH  MERCANTILE  CORRESPONDENCE.  In  crown  Svo,  doth  gilt,  260  pp.  Net       8/6 
FIRST  STEPS  IN  BUSINESS  COMPOSITION.     Edited  by  R.  W.  Holland,  M.A., 

M.Sc,  LL.l).     In  crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  80  pp.  .....     Net        1/6 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.    By  J.  F.  Davis,  D.Lit..  M.A., 

LL.B.  (Lond.).     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  118  pp Net        2/6 

A  GUIDE  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITIOH.    By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bacon,     zia  pp.  Duzeen 

Net      2h 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  C.  D.  Punchard, 

B.A.  (Lond.).     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  142  pp.     ......     Net       it- 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR   AND   COMPOSITION.     By  W.   J.   Wkstom,   MJL,    B.Sc 

(Lond.).     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  320  pp.    .......     Net        6/- 

ENGLISH  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A.,  B.Sc     In  crown  Svo, 

doth,  221  pp Net      3/6 

SELF-HELP  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  (Reform  Method).    In  crown   Svo,    limp 

'■i"tii.8opp Net       1/3 

NOTES  OF  LESSONS  ON  ENGLISH.     In  crown  Svo,  doth,  208  pp.        .         ,     Net       8/i 
PUNCTUATION  AS  A  MEANS  OF  EXPRESSION.     By  A.  E.  LovMX,  MJL     In 

crown  Svo,  cloth,  80  pp. Hel       li- 

PRfiCIS    WRITING        \        ,^,,  rrrr,,    Ci,-^^,     «,™   A 

ESSAY  WRITING       |     <"^"  ^'^^  Service,  page  4) 

STUDIES  IN  ELOCUTION.     By  E.  M.  Corboijld  (Mrs.  Mark  Robinson).     With  over 

100  !^elfclions  for  Reciters  and  Readers.  In  crown  Svo,  doth  gilt,  270  pp  Net  3/6 
POCKET  DICTIONARY.  Royal  32mo,  5  in.  by  3  in.,  doth  gilt,  362  pp.  .  .  Net  2/- 
COMMERCLAL  DICTIONARY.    In  foolscap  Svo,  paper  boards,  193  pp.  .         .Nat      2i- 


COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Jambs  Stephenson,  JLA., 
B.Cora.  There  are  16  maps  and  diagrams  included.  In  crown  Svo,  limp  doth, 
80  pp Net       1/6 

THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  COMMERCK     In  crown  Svo,  doth,  128  pp.,  with  34  maps  . 

Net       2/6 

THE  ELEMENTS    OF    COMMERCIAL    GEOGRAPHY.    By  C   H.  Grawt,  M-Sc, 

F.R.Met.Soc.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  140  pp.     ......     Net        2/6 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES.  In  crown  Svo,  doth, 
150  pp.,  with  34  coloured  maps  and  plates,  three  black  and  white  maps,  and 
other  illustrations         .         . Net       2/6 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  ABROAD  AND 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  In  crown  Svo,  doth,  205  pp.,  with  35  coloured  maps 
and  pl.iif's,  II  bl.ick  and  white  maps,  and  end-paper  maps  .  .  .     Net         8/- 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WORLD.     In  crown  Svo,  doth,  350  pp.,  with 

about  90  maps  and  plates       ••.......      Net         4/8 

EXAMINATION   NOTES   ON   COMMERCIAL   GEOGRAPHY.     By  W.   P.    Rotter, 

M.Com.     Size  6i  in.  bv  3i  in.,  cloth,  120  pp.     ....,,        Net        2/- 

ECONOMIC    GEOGRAPHY.     (See  "  Economics  "  page  6) 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  HISTORY.     By  Fred  Hall,  MJL,  B.Com., 

F.C.I.S.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  164  pp Net       2^6 


COIIHEBCL&L  HISTOBY.    By  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth 

gUt,  272  pp Net      5/8 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMMERCIAL  BISTORT.  By  J.  Stephenson,  M.A.,  M.Com.,B.Sc. 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  279  pp ,         ,     Ket       7/8 

ECONOMIC  HISTORY.     (See  "  EcoNoiacs  "  below.) 

ECONOMICS 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    By  H.  Hall,  B.A.    In  crown  8vo, 

cloth,  140  pp Net      2/8 

GUIDE  TO  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     By  F.  H.  Spencer,  D.Sc.,  LL.B.     In  crown  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  232  pp Net      3/8 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  :    A  Study  in   Social 

Development.     By  H.  O.  Meredith,  M.A.,  M.Com.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

376  pp.        .        . Net      7/8 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.    By  John  McFarlanb,  M.A.,  M.Com.    In  demy  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  568  pp.,  18  illustrations Net     10/8 

THE  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS  OF  TRANSPORT.    By  A.  W.  Kirkaldy,  M.A., 

B.Litt.   (Oxford),   M.Com.   (Birm.),  and   A.   Dudley   Etans.     In   demy   8vo, 

^cloth  eilt,  375  pp Net     15/- 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES.    By  John  Lee,  M.A. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  92  pp.      ........     Net        2/8 

LABOUR,  CAPITAL  AND  FINANCE.     By  "Spectator"    (W.  W.  Wall,  F.J.I., 

F.S.S.).     In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  127  PP Net       3/8 

OUTLINES  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.     By  John  J.  Clarke,  M.A.,  F.S.S.     In 

crown  8vo,  161  nn.,  paper  board; Net       2/8 

OUTLINES  OP  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT.     By  the  same  Author.     In  crown  8vo, 

117  pp.  Net      1/8 

OUTLINES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  ECONOMICS.     By  the  same  Author. 

In  crown  8vo,  108  pp. Net       1/8 

THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM.    By  J.  J.  Clarke,  M.A.,  F.S.S.    In  demy  8vo,  cloth, 

540  pp Net     2iy- 

VALUE  FOR  MONEY      By  Sir  Wm.  Schooling,   K.B.E.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth 

160  pp. Net      2/8 

TALKS  WITH  WORKERS.     In  crown  8vo,  limp  doth, Net       2/- 

DICTIONARY  OF  ECONOMC  AND  BANKING  TERMS.    By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A., 

B.Sc,  and  A.  Crew.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  166  pp.  .         .         .         .     Net       5/- 

BANKING  AND  FINANCE 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING.  ByJ.P.  Gandy.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,'i40  pp.  Net  2/8 
BANK  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  ACCOUNTS.     By  J.  F.  Davis,  M.A. 

D.Lit.,  LL.B.  (Lend.)     In  demv  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  165  pp.,  with  forms  .  .     Net        6/- 

MONEY,  EXCHANGE,  AND  BANKING.    In  theii  Practical,  Theoretical,  and«  Legal 

Aspects.     By  H.  T.  Easton,  A.I.B.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     In  demy  Svo, 

cloth,  312  pp Net       6/- 

PRACTICAL  BANKING.    By  J.  F.  G.  Bagshaw.    With  Chapters  on  The  Principles 

of  Currency,  by  C.  F.  Hannaford,  A.I.B.,  and  Bank  Book-keeping,  by  W.  H. 

Peard.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  about  400  pp Net       7/8 

BANKERS'    SECURITIES    AGAINST    ADVANCES.     By    Lawrence    A.    Fogg, 

Cert.  A.I.B.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  123  PP Net       8/- 

BANKERS'  ADVANCES.    By  F.  R.  Stead.    Edited  by  Sir  John  Paget,  K.C.     In 

demy  8vo,  cloth,  144  pp.       . ........     Net       6/- 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE,   A  PRIMER  OP.     By  W.  F.  Spalding.     In  crown  8vo., 

cloth,  108  pp.  ....         . Net      3/8 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  AND  FOREIGN  BILLS  IN  THEORY  AND  IN  PRACTICE.    By 

W.  F.  Spalding,  Cert.  A.I.B.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  227  pp.       .  .     Net       7/8 

EASTERN  EXCHANGE.    By  W.  F.  Spalding.    In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  375   pp., 

ilhi^trnted.     Third  Edition Net     15/- 

FUNCnONS  OF  MONEY,  THE.    By  W.  F.  Spalding.      In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 

179  pp Net      7/8 

BANKERS'  CREDITS  AND  ALL  THAT  APPERTAINS  TO  THEM    IN    THEIR 

PRACTICAL,  LEGAL,  AND  EVERYDAY  ASPECTS.    By  W.  F.  Spalding.     In 

demy  Svo,  cloth  gUt,  126  pp Net     10/8 

TALKS  ON  BANKING  TO  BANK  CLERKS.    By  H.  E.  Evans.    In  crown  Svo, 

cloth,  152  pp Net       2/8 

SIMPLE  INTEREST  TABLES.    By  Sir  William  Schooling,  K.B.E.     In  crown  4to, 

cloth  gilt,  188  pp Net      21/- 

DICTIONARY   OF  BANKING.    A  Complete  Encyclopaedia   of  BanWna:  Law  and 

Practice.     By  W.  Thomson  and  Lloyd  Christian.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 

Enlarged.      In  crown  4to,  half  leather  gilt,  691  pp Net    8Q^- 

NOTES  ON  BANKING  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW.      By  T.   Lloyd    Da  vies.      In 

fcap  Svo,  100  pp.  Net      3/- 

HTLE  DEEDS,  AND  THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  LAW.    By  F.  R. 

Stead.     In  crown  Svo  cloth,  151  pp. Net       w- 
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INSURANCE 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  INSURANCE.    By  J.  Alfred  Enc     In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

160    pp Net       3/a 

INSURANCE.  ByT.E.  Young,  B.A.,F.R.A.S.  A  complete  and  practical  expositioa. 
With  sections  on  Workmen's  Compensation  Insvirance,  by  W.  R.  Strong,  F.I.A., 
and  The  National  Insurance  Scheme,  by  Vyvyan  Mark,  F.F.A.,  F.I.A.  Third 
Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged.     In  demy  8vo,  doth  gilt,  440  pp.      .       .     Net     10/6 

GUIDE  TO  LIFE  ASSURANCK     By  S.  G.  Lkigh,  F.I.A.    In  crown  8vo,  doth  gilt, 

i()2  pp _. .        .         . .    Net       8/- 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION.  HANAOEICENT,  AND  ACCOUNTS.  By 
T.  E.  Young,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  and  Richard  Masters,  A.C>A.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gUt,  146  pp Net       8/- 

6UIDE  TO  MARINE  INSURANCE.     By  Henry  Keatb.     In  crown  8vo,  doth  gilt, 

203  pp Net      Si/6 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MARINE  LAW.     (Su  p.  10.) 

TALKS  ON  INSURANCE  LAW.    By  J.  A.  Watson,  B.Sc.,  LL.B.     In  crown  8vo,  doth, 

140  pp Net      6/- 

SHIPPING 

SHEPPINQ.     Bv  A.  Hall  and  F.  Heywood.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  136  pp.     .     Net        8/6 

SHIPPING    OFFICE    ORGANIZATION,    MANAGEMENT,    AND    ACCOUNTS.     By 

Alfred  Calvert.     In  dcmv  8vo,  cloth  c;ilt,  203  pp.        ....      Net        8/- 

THE  EXPORTER'S  HANDBOOK  AND  GLOSSARY.     By  F.  M.  Dudekby.     With 

Foreword  bv  VV.  Eglivgton.     In  dcmv  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  254  pp.  .  .      Net        8/6 

CONSULAR  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  AND  SHIPPERS  TO  ALL  PARTS 
OF  THE  WORLD.  By  J.  S.  Nowery.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  In  demy  8vo, 
doth,  I74pp Net       7/8 

CASE  AND  FREIGHT  COSTS.  The  principles  of  calculation  relating  to  the  cost 
of,  and  freight  on,  sea  or  commercial  cases.  By  A.  W.  E.  Crosfibld.  In  crown 
8vo,  doth,  62  pp. Net      2/- 


SECRETARIAL  WORK 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PRIVATE  SECRETARY.     By  J.  E.  McLachlan.    In  crown 

8vo,  doth,  1 20  pp Net       3/6 

COMPANY    SECRETARIAL    WORK.     By   E.    Martw,    F.CLS.      In    crown    8vo, 

cloth,  154  PP Net      2/6 

GUIDE   TO    COBIPANY    SECRETARIAL    WORK.    By   O.  Oldham,    A.CI.S.     In 

crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2';6  pp. Het        8/6 

GUIDE  FOR  THE  COMPANY  SECRETARY.  By  Arthur  Coles,  F.CI.S.  Illus- 
trated with  76  facsimile  forms.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In 
derav  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  432  pp. Net       8/- 

COMPANY  SECRETARY'S  VADE  MECUM.     Edited  by  P.  Tovby,  F.CLS.     Pocket 

size,  cloth   270  pp.  .........  .     Net       8/6 

SECRETARY'S    HANDBOOK.     Edited   by    Herbert   E.    Blaijc.     In    demy    8vo, 

ciMfh  mit.  168  pp Net      6/- 

THE  CHAIRMAN'S  MANUAL.     By  Gurdom  Pauk,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-tU-Law, 

and  Hrnest  Martin,  F.CI.S.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  192pp.       .  .     Net       6/- 

PROSPECTUSES:    HOW   TO    READ    AND    UNDERSTAND    THEM.    By    Phiup 

lovEV,  F.CI.S.     In  demv  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  109  pp   .  .  . .  .     Het       fi/- 

OUTLINES  OF  TRANSFER  PROCEDURE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  STOCKS. 
SHARES,  AND  DEBENTURES  OF  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES.  By  F.  D. 
Hi:ad,  B.A.   (Oxon),  of   Lincoln's    Inn,    BamsUr-ai-Lav.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth 

gilt.  112  pp. .         .    Net       8/6 

THE  TRANSFER  OF  STOCKS,  SHARES,  AND  OTHER  MARKETABLE  SECURI- 
TIES.    By  E.  D.  Head,  B.A.     In  demy  8vo,  doth  gilt,  216  pp.  .     Net     10/6 

DEBENTURES.  A  Handbook  lor  Limited  Company  Officiali.  Investors,  and  Business 
Men.  By  F.  Shewkll  Cooper,  M.A.,  Barristgr-at-Lam.  In  demy  8vo,  doth 
gilt,  152  pp Net       6/- 

WHAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF  A  SHARE  P     By  D.  W.  Rossiteb.     In  demy  8vo,  limp 

cloth,  20  pp.        .  Net      i^6 

HOW   TO   TAKE   MINUTES.     Edited   by  E.    Martin,   F.C.I.S.     Second   Edition, 

Enlarged  and  Revised.     In  demv  8vo,  cloth,  126  pp.  ...  .     Net        2/6 

DICTIONARY  OF  SECRETARIAL  LAW  AND  PRACTICE.  A  comprehensive  Ency- 
clopaedia of  information  and  direction  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  work  of 
a  Company  Secretary.  Fully  illustrated  with  the  necessary  forms  and  documents. 
With  sections  on  special  branches  of  Secretarial  Work.  With  contributions  by 
nearly  40  eminent  authorities.  Edited  by  Philip  Tovby,  F.C.I.S.  In  one  voL, 
half  leather  gilt,  loii  pp.   Third  EdiUon,  Revised  and  Enlarged       .         .     Hal     48/- 
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INCOME  TAX 

PRACfllCAL  INCOm:  TAX.    A  Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  Income  Tax  Returns. 

By  W.  E.  Snellivg.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  136  pp.          .          .            .          .     Net  3/6 
INCOME  TAX  AND  SUPER  TAX  PRACTICE.     By  W.  E.  Snelling.     Fourth  Edition. 

Indemy  8 vo,  cloth  gilt.  195  pp Net  12/6 

SUPER  TAX  TABLES.     By  G.  O.  Parsons.     Demy  8vo           ....     Net  11- 
THE  "  ABACUS  "  INCOME  TAX  TABLES.     By  E.  J.  Hammond,  A.C.T.S..  A.L.A.A. 

In  crown  4to         ...........     Net  2/- 

THE  CORPORATION  PROFITS  TAX.     By  P.  D.  Leake.     In  crown  8vo  .         .    Net  1/- 

TAXATION  ANNUAL.     By  W.  E.  Snelling.    IndemySvo.     Cloth  gilt,    190  pp.    Net  10/6 

INDUSTRIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OP  MANAGEMENT.    By  L.  M.  Gilbreth.    In  demy  8vo,  cloth, 

354  PP Net      7/6 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGEMENT.    Compiled  and  Edited  by  Daniel  Bloomfield. 

In  demy  8vo,  doth,  507  pp Net       8/6 

PROBLEMS  OF  LABOUR.    Comiriled  and  Edited  by  Daniel  Bloomfield.    In  demy 

8vo,  cloth,  434  pp Net      8/6 

LECTURES  ON  INDUSTRIAL  ADMINISTRATION.     Edited  by  B.  Muscio,  M.A. 

In  crown  8vo.  doth,  276  pp Net       6/- 

INDUSTRIAL  CONTROL  (Applied  to  Manufacture).    By  F.  M.  Lawson,  A.M.I.C.E., 

A.M.I. Mech.E.     In  demy  8vo,  doth,  130  pp Net       8/6 

COMMON    SENSE   AND  LABOUR.     By  S.  Crowther.     In   crown   8vo,   284   pp., 

cloth  Net      8/6 

CURRENT  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  FORCES.    Edited  by  L.  D.  Edie.    In  demy 

8vo  cloth,  304  pp. Net     1^6 

OUTLINES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ADMINISTRATION.  By  R.  O.  Herford,  H.  T.  Hildage 

and  H.  G.  Jenkins.     In  demy  Svo,  doth  ......     Net       6^— 

MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  MOVEMENTS.    Edited  by  D.  Bloomfield.    In  demy  Svo, 

cloth,  380  pp Net     10/8 

MANAGEMENT.     By  J.  Lee.    In  crown  Svo,  doth Net      6/- 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

OFFICE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  mCLUDING  SECRETARL&L 
WORK.  By  Lawrence  R.  Dicksee,  M.Com.,  F.C.A.,  and  H.  E.  Blain. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  -^14  pp.     .  .  .     Net        7/6 

MUNICIPAL  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  Edited  by  W. 
Bateson,  A.C.A.,  F.S.A.A.  In  crown  4to,  half  leather  gilt,  with  250  forms, 
diagrams,  etc.,  503  pp. Net     25/- 

COUNTING-HOUSE  AND  FACTORY  ORGANIZATION.  By  J.  Gilmour  Williamson. 

In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  182  pp Net       7/6 

SOLICITORS'  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT.  AND  ACCOUNTS.  By 
E.  A.  Cope  and  H.  W.  H.  Robins.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  176  pp.,  with 
numerous  forms Net       8if- 

COLLIERY  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ACCOUNTS.        By  J.  W.  Inmes,  F.C.A., 

and  T.  Colin  Campbell,  F.C.I.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  135  pp     .  .     Net       7/6 

CLUBS  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT.     By  Francis  W.   Pixley,  F.CA.     Of  tlie 

Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  240  pp.   .  .     Net       7/6 

DRAPERY   BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION,   MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTS.     By 

J.  Ernest  Bavley.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  302  pp Net       7/6 

GROCERY  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  By  C.  L.  T. 
Beeching  and  J.  Arthur  Smart.  Second  Edition.  In  demy  Svo, 
doth,  160  pp Net      8/- 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT.  By  Geo.  B.  Lissenden.  With  a 
Foreword  by  Lord  Leverhulme.  Second  Edition.  In  demy  Svo,  doth  gilt, 
332  pp Net     21/- 

SHIPPING  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTS.     (See  p.  7.) 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTS.  (S«  p.  7.) 

BANK  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.     (See  p.  6.) 

THE  CARD  INDEX  SYSTEM.     In  crown  Svo,  100  pp Net       2/8 

FILING    SYSTEMS.     By  E.   A.   Cope.     In   crown   Svo,  doth  gilt,  200  pp.      Net       8/6 

A  MANUAL  OF  DUPLICATING  METHODS.    By  W.  Desborough.    In  demy  Svo, 

cloth,  90  PP Net      8/- 

ADVERTISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING.    By  Howard  Bridgewater.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  100  pp.  .     Net       2^6 
ADS.  AND  SALES.  By  Herbert  N.  Casson.  In  demy  Svo,  doth,  167  pp.    .     Vet      8/6 
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ADVERTISING  AS  A  BUSINESS  FORCE.    By  P.  T.  Cheringtoh.    In  demy  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  586  pp Net 

THE  NEW  BUSINESS.  By  Harry  Tipper.  In  demy  8v6,  cloth  gilt,  406  pp.  Net 
THE  CRAFT  OP  SILENT  SALESMANSHIP.    A  Guide  to  Advertisement  Constructioa. 

By  C.  Maxwell  Tregurtha  and  J.  W.  Frings.     Foreword  by  T.  Swinborme 

Sheldrake.  Size,  6^  in,  by  9}  in.,  cloth,  98  pp.,  with  iUustrations  .  Net 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.     By  W.  Dill 

Scon,  Ph.D.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  128  illustrations,  522  pp.  .  Net 
TRF  MANUAL  OF   SUCCESSFUL   STOREKEEPING.     By   W.   R.   Hotchkin.     In 

demy  8vo,  doth,  298  pp.        .........     Net 

SALESMANSHIP.     By  W.  A.  Corbion  and  G.  E.  Grimsdals.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

186  pp Net 

PBACmCAL  SALESMANSHIP.     By  N.  C  Fowler,  assisted  by  29  expert  Salesmen, 

etc.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  337  pp. Net 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLING.    By  Albert  E.  Bull.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

170  pp Net 

MODERN  PUBLICITY.  By  A.  W.  Dean.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  77  pp.  .  .  Net 
MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS,  CONDUCTING  A.   By  A .  E.  Bull.    In  crown  Svo,  cloth, 

106  pp Hel 


BUSINESS  HANDBOOKS  AND  WORKS  OF 
REFERENCE 

BUSINESS  MAN'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AND  DICTIONARY  OF  COMMERCE.  Edited 
by  J.  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  Assisted  by  about  50  specialists  as  con- 
tributors. A  reliable  and  comprehensive  work  of  reference  on  all  commercial 
subjects,  si)ecially  written  for  the  busy  merchant,  the  commercial  student,  and  the 
modem  man  of  aSairs.  With  numerous  maps,  illustrations,  facsimile  business 
forms  and  legal  documents,  diagrams,  etc.  In  4  vols.,  large  crown  4to  (each 
about  450  pp.),  cloth  gilt.    £4  4&.  net. 

BUSINESS  MAN'S  GUIDE.  Edited  by  J,  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B.  Seventh  Edition. 
Revised.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  520  pp. Hai 

COMMERCIAL  ARBITRATIONS.    By  E.  J,  Parry,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C,  F.CS.     In  crown 

8vo.  cloth  L'ilt.  lo-;  pp. Net 

MOTOR  ROAD  TRANSPORT  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES.     By  J.  Phillimore. 

In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  2 16  pp.     .........     Net 

THE  MONEY  AND  THE   STOCK  AND   SHARE  MARKETS.    By  Eim.  Davies. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  124  pp.  ........     Net 

THE  INVESTOR'S  MANUAL.     By  W.   W.   Wall,   F.S.S.,  FJ.L     In  crown  Svo, 

cloth,  122  pp Net      8'8 

THE  HISTORY,  LAW,  AND  PRACTICE  OP  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE.    By  A.  P. 

Foley,  B.A.,    BarrisUr-ai- Law ,  and  F.   H.   Carrothers  Godld,  of  the  Stock 

Exchange.      Third  Edition,  Revised.       In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  348  pp.   .     Net        7/6 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  CXJMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS.     By  J.  A.  Slater. 

B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).     Second  Edition.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  170  pp.  .     Net      8/8 

COMMODITIES  OF  COMMERCE.     By  J.  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B.     In  demy  Svo, 

cloth,  160  pp Net      6/- 

DISCOUNT.  COMMISSION.  AND  BROKERAGE  TABLES.     By  Ernest  Hbavingham. 

Size  3  in.  by  4^  in.,  cloth,  160  pp Net        1/6 

BUSINESS  TERMS,  PHRASES,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS.    Fourth  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  280  pp.         .....     Net       8/6 

MERCANTILE   TERMS    AND    ABBREVIATIONS.      Containing   over    1,000   terms 

and  500  abbreviations  used  in  commerce,  with  definitions.     Size  3  in.  by  4f  in., 

cloth,  126  pp Net       1/8 

A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MEMORY.    By  the  late 

Rev.  J.  H.  Bacon.     In  foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  118  pp.  ....     Net       1/8 

TRADER'S  HANDBOOKS.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  260  pp.      .         .         .     Each  Net       3/8 

Drapery  and  Drapers'  Accoonts.    By  Richard  Beynon. 

Ironmoneeiy  and  Ironmongers'  Aocoonts.    By  S.  W.  Frahcis. 
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COMMON  COMMODITIES  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  INDUSTRIES 

In  each  of  the  handbooks  in  this  series  a  particular  product  or  industry  is  treated  by  an 
expert  writer  and  practical  man  of  business.  Beginning  with  the  life  history  of  the  plant, 
or  other  natural  product,  he  follows  its  development  until  it  becomes  a  commercial  commodity, 
and  so  on  through  the  various  phases  of  its  sale  in  the  market  and  its  purchase  by  the 

consumer. 
Each  book  in  crown  8vo,  with  many  illustrations,  3s.  net. 


TEA 

COFFEE 

SUGAR 

OILS 

WHEAT 

RUBBER 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

COPPER 

COAL 

TIMBER 

LEATHER 

COTTON 

SILK 

WOOL 

LINEN 

TOBACCO 

CLAYS  AND  CLAY 

PRODUCTS 
PAPER 
SOAP 
GLASS   AND  GLASS 

MAKING 
GUMS  AND  RESINS 
THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE 

INDUSTRY 


THE  MOTOR  INDUSTRY 

CLOTHING  INDUSTRY 

ICE  AND  COLD  STORAGE 

ELECTRIC   LAMP 
INDUSTRY 

TELEGRAPHY,  TELE- 
PHONY AMD  WIRELESS 

GAS  AND  GAS  MAKING 

FURNITURE 

COAL  TAR 

PEraOLEUM 

SALT  AND  THE  SALT 
INDUSTRY 

KNITTED  FABRICS 

ZINC 

CORDAGE  AND  CORDAGE 
HEMP  AND  FIBRES 

CARPETS 

ASBESTOS 

PHOrOGRAPHY 

ACIDS  AND  ALKALIS 

SILVER 

GOLD 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

ELECTRICITY 


ALUMINIUM      

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 

BRITISH  CORN  TRADE 

ENGRAVING 

LEAD 

STONES  AND  QUARRIES 

EXPLOSIVES 

PERFUMERY   

GLOVES  AND  THE  GLOVE 

TRADE 
JUTE 

THE  FILM  INDUSTRY 
THE  CYCLE  INDUSTRY 
DRUGS  IN  COMMERCE 
COTTON  SPINNING 
SULPHUR 

mONFOUNDING 

TEXTILE  BLEACHING 
THE  PLAYER  PIANO 
ALCOHOL  IN  COMMERCE 
WINE     AND     THE    WINE 

TRADE 
CONCRETE  AND 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE 


LAW 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  LAW.    By  A.  H.  Dooglas,  LL.B.  (Lond.). 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  128  pp Net       2/8 

THE  COMMERCL&L  LAW  OF  ENGLAND.    By  J.  A-  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lend.). 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  252  pp.     Seventh  Edition         .....     Net       8/8 
THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACT.     By  R.  W.  Holland,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.,  0/  the  Middle 

Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  demv  8vo,  cloth,  120  pp.  .  .  .      Net       5/- 

EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  COMMERCIAL  LAW.      By  R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E., 

M. A.,  M.Sc,  LL.D.     Cloth,  6J  in,  by  si  in.,  56  pp Net       2/8 

ELEMENTARY  LAW.     By  E.  A.  Cope.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  228  pp.  .        .     Net      6/- 
LEGAL   TERMS,    PHRASES,    AND    ABBREVIATIONS.     By   E.   A.   Cope.    Third 

Edition.     In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  216  pp.   .......     Net        8/- 

SOLICrrOR'S   clerk's  GUIDK     By  the  same  Author.    In  crown  8vo,  doth 

gilt.  216  pp Net      4/- 

THE  LEGAL  ASPECT  OF  COMMERCE.    By  A.  Scholfield,  M.Com.,  A.C.I.S.    In 

demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  253  pp.  _; Net       7/6 

WILLS.    EXECUTORS,    AND    TRUSTEES.     With    a   Chapter   on    Intestacy.     By 

J,  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).     In  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  122  pp.         .     Net       2/8 
THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  TRADE  CUSTOMS,  MARKS,  SECRETS,  RESTRAINTS, 

AGENCIES,    etc,    etc     By    Lawrence    Duckworth,     Barrister-at-Law.     In 

foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  116  pp. Net       1/3 

MERCANTILE  LAW.    By  J.  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LUB.  (Lond.).    In  demy  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  464  pp.     Fourth  Edition Net        7/8 

BILLS,  CHEQUES,  AND  NOTES.     By  J.  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B.     Third  Edition. 

In  domy  8vo,  cloth  giU,  214  pp Net        8/- 

PRDJCIPLES   OF   MARINE  LAW.     By   Lawrence   Duckworth.     Third  Edition, 

Revised  and  Enlarged.     In  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  4.00  pp.  .         .         .     Net      10/8 

PARTNERSHIP  LAW  AND  ACCOUNTS     By  R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc, 

LL.D.      In  demv  8vo,  159  pp Net       6/- 

OUTLINES  OF  COMPANY  LAW.    By  F.  D.  Head,  B.A.  (Oxen.).     In  demy  8vo, 

cloth,  100  pp. Net      2/8 

GUIDE  TO  COMPANY  LAW.     By  R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.     In 

crown  8vo,  doth  gilt,  203  pp Net       3/8 
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EXAMINATIOH  NOTES  ON  COMPANY  LAW.     By  R.  W,  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A., 

M.Sc,  LL.D.     Cloth,  size  6J  X  3i,  74  pp Net        2/8 

COMPANIES  AND  COMPANY  LAW.  Together  with  the  Companies  (Consolidation) 
Act,  1908,  and  the  Act  of  1913,  By  A.  C  Comnkll,  LL.B.  (Lond,).  Second 
Edition,  Revised.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  348  pp.  ....     Net        6/- 

COMPANY  CASE  LAW.     A  digest  of  leading  decisions.     By  F.  D.  Hbad,  B.A.  (Oxon.). 

In  demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  314  pp Net       7/8 

GUIDE    TO    RAILWAY  LAW.     By  ARraaK   E.  Chapmam,   M.A.,    LL.D.  (Camb.) 

Second  Edition.    In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  239  pp Net       7/6 

RAILWAY  (REBATES)  CASE  LAW.      By  Geo.  B.  Lissekden.       In    demy    Svo, 

cloth  gilt,  450  pp Net     10/8 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  SECRET  COMMISSIONS  AND  BRIBES  (CHRISTMAS 
B02USS.  GRATUITIES,  TIPS,  etc).  By  Albert  Crew,  Barrister-at-  Law.  With 
American  Notes  by  Morten  Q.  Macdonald,  LL.B.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 
252  pp Net     10/6 

INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY.    By  W.  E.  Snxllino.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  357  PP- 

Net    12/6 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  CARRIAGE  BY  LAND  OF  PASSENGERS, 
ANIMALS,  AND  GOODS.  By  S.  W.  Clarke,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- 
at- Lair.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  350  pp.        ......     Nat        7/8 

GUIDE  TO  BANKRUPTCY  LAW  AND  WINDING  UP  OF  COMPANIES.  By 
F.  Porter  Fadsset,  B.A.,  LL,B.,  Barrtsler-at- Law.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth 
gilt,  252  pp Net       8/6 

BANKRUPTCY.  DEEDS  OF  ARRANGEMENT  AND  BILLS  OF  SALE.  By  W. 
Valentine  Ball,  M.A.,  Barrister -at- Law.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  394  pp. Net     12/6 

GUIDE  TO  THE  LAW  OF  LICENSING.     The  Handbook  for  all  Licence  Holders. 

By  J.  Wells  Thatcher.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  196  pp.       .         .         .     Net       6/- 

LAW  OF  REPAIRS  AND  DILAPIDATIONS.  A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners. By  T.  Cato  Worsfold,  M.A.,  LL.D.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 
104  pp Net       8/8 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  CHILD :  ITS  PROTECTION,  EDUCATION.  AND 
EMPLOYMENT.  By  R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.  In  demy 
Svo,  doth  gilt,  166  pp. Net       S/- 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 

FRENCH  COURSE.    P»rt  L    In  crown  Svo,  120  pp.,  limp  doth  .         .     Ret       1/8 

PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,     By  Dr.  F.  A.  Hedgcock,  M.A.         .     Net       6/6 

(Also  in  2  vols. :  Part  I,  8/6  net ;  Part  H.  8/-  net) 

Key Net      8/8 

EASY  FRENCH  CONVERSATIONAL  SENTENCES.  In  crown  Svo,  33  pp.  .  Net  6d. 
ADVANCED  FRENCH  CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES.  In  crown  Svo,  32  pp.  Net  6d. 
TOURISTS'  VADE  MECUM  OF  FRENCH  COLLOQUIAL  CONVERSATION.    Handy 

size  for  the  pockf-t.  c'.oth N^        1/6 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  AND  IDIOMATIC  PHRASES.     By  E.  J.  Kealby,  B.A. 

In  crown   Svo,   151   pp Ret 

GRADUATED  LESSONS  IN  COMMERCIAL  FRENCH.  By  F.  Maksdkn.  In  crown 
Svo,  cloth,  159  pp Net 

FEENCH-ENGUSH  AND  ENGUSH-FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY.  By 
F.  W.  Smith.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  576  pp Net 

COMMERCIAL  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  F.  W.  M.  Draper,  M.A.,  B.  6s  L.  In 
crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  166  pp Net 

RAPID    METHOD   OF    SIMPLIFIED    FRENCH    CONVERSATION.      By    V.    F. 

Hibberd.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  192  pp,         ....,,    Net 

GRADUATED    FRENCH-ENGLISH    COMMERCIAL    CORRESPONDENCE.        By 
Maurice  Densvk.     In  crown  Svo,  160  pp.     ......     Net 

FRENCH  BUSINESS  LETTERS.     First  Series.     In  crown  4to,  32  pp.  .         .     Net 

FRENCH    BUSINESS    LETTERS.     By    A.    H.    Bernaabdt.    Second    Series.      In 

crown  Svo,  48  pp. Net 
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COMHERCLIL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  FRENCH.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  240  pp.  Net  3/8 
MERCANTILE  CORRESPONDENCE.  English-French.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  250  pp.  Net  8/6 
MODELS  AND  EXERCISES  IN  COMMERCIAL  FRENCH.     By  E.  T.  Griffiths,  M.A. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  180  pp. Net        2/8 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  PHRASES  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  WITH  TRANSLATION. 

In  crown  8vo,  32  pp Net        8d. 

FRENCH  BUSINESS  CONVERSATIONS  AND  INTERVIEWS.    In  crown  8vo,  80  pp., 

limp  cloth Net       8/- 

READINGS  IN  COMMERCIAL  FRENCH.     With  Notes  and  Translations  in  English. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  90  pp.  ........      Net        1/- 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  READER.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  208  pp.  .  .  Net  3/6 
ENGLISH-FRENCH  AND  FRENCH-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  OF  BUSINESS  WORDS 

AND  TERMS.     Size  2  in.  by  6  in.,  cloth,  rounded  comers,  540  pp.  .  .     Net        6/- 

FRENCH  FOUNDATION  BOOK  OF  VERBS,  ACCIDENCE,  AND  SYNTAX.    By  F.  A. 

Hedgcock,  M.A.     In  crown  8vo,  90  pp.  ......      Net       1/"" 

VEST  POCKET  LIST  OF  ENDINGS  OF  FRENCH  REGULAR  AND  AUXILIARY 

VERBS.     With  Notes  on  the  Participles  and  the  Infinitive.     Size  ii  in.  by  li  in. 

48  PP Bet      Sd. 


GERMAN 

GERMAN    COURSE.     Part  L     9d.  net.     Cloth Net      1/- 

A  NEW  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.    By  John  Keegan,  M.A.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

295  pp Net     5/6 

PRACTICAL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.     In  crown  8vo,  ro2  pp cloth       2/6 

EASY   LESSONS    IN    GERMAN.     By   J.    Bithkll,    M.A.     In    crown    8vo,    cloth, 

116  pp Net      2/- 

EASY  GERMAN  CONVERSATIONAL  SENTENCES.  In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.  .  Net  8d. 
ADVANCED  GERMAN  CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES.  In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.  Net  6d. 
TOURISTS'   VADE   MECUM  OF   GERMAN    COLLOQUIAL   CONVERSATION.     In 

crown  8vo,  cloth  ..........     Net       1/6 

EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  GERMAN.     By  A.  Hargreaves,  M.A.,  Ph.D.    Cloth, 

6i  in  by  si  in.,  56  pp. Net       Ij- 

GERMAN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  WITH  MODEL  ANSWERS.     In  crown  8vo, 

48  pp Net      8d. 

COMMERCIAL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.     By  J.  Bitheli.,  M.A.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  182  pp Net      3/6 

GERMAN  BUSINESS  INTERVIEWS.  Nos.  1  and  2.    Each  in  crown  8vo,  Ump  cloth. 

No.  I,  100  pp.  ;  No.  2,  74  PP Net       1/6 

ELEMENTARY    GERMAN    CORIffiSPONDENCE.    By    Lewis    Marsh,    M.A.     In 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  14^  pp Net        3/8 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  GERMAN.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  240  pp.  Net  3/8 
MERCANTILE     CORRESPONDENCE.    English-German.    In     crown     8vo,     cloth, 

250  pp.       .         .     Net      6/- 

GERMAN  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  First  Series.  In  crown  8vo,  48  pp.  .  .  Net  6d. 
GERMAN  BUSINESS  LETTERS.     By  G.  Albbrs.     Second  Series.     In  crown  8vo, 

48  pp ,        .    Net      6d. 

GRADUATED  GERMAN-ENGLISH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    In  crown 

8vo,  cloth Net      3/8 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  PHRASES.     In  crown  8vo,  32  pp Net       8d. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  READER.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  208  pp.  .  .  Net  5/- 
READINGS  IN  COMMERCIAL  GERMAN.     With  Notes  and  Translations  in  English. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  90  pp.  Net       Ij- 

ENGLISH-GERMAN  AND  GERMAN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  OF  BUSINESS  WORDS 

AND  TERMS.    Size  2  in.  by  6  in.,  rounded  corners,  cloth,  440  pp.     .        .     Net      S^ 


SPANISH 

EASY  SPANISH  CONVERSATIONAL  SENTENCES.     In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.   ..    Net  6d. 

ADVANCED  SPANISH  CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES.  In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.  Net  6d. 
TOURISTS'    VADE    MECUM    OP     SPANISH     COLLOQUIAL     CONVFJISATION. 

Cloth Nat  IW 

EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON   SPANISH.    By  Alfred  Calvert.    Cloth,  ^In.  by 

3i  in.,  56  pp Net  I/- 

COMMERCIAL  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.    By  C  A.  Tolbdamo.   In  crown  Svo,  cloth 

gilt,  250  pp.       .        . Net  4/6 

Etv     .    Net  2;- 
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SPANISH  VERBS,  Begnlar  and  Irregnlar.    By  G.  R.  MxcDOHAfio.    In  crown  8vo, 

cloth,  I  So  pp. Net      2/8 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SPANISH.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  240  pp.  Net  8/tt 
MANUAL     OF      SPANISH     COMMERCIAL     CORRESPONDENCE.       By    G.     R. 

Macdonald.      In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  328  pp Net        i/8 

LESSONS  IN  SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.     By  the  same  Author. 

In  crovm  8vo,  cloth,  107  PP Net       21- 

SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  RRADF.!^     By  G.  R.  Macdonalo.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

178  pp Net      3/a 

READINGS  IN  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH.      With  Notes  and  Translations  in  English. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  00  pp.    .........      Net        1/8 

SPANISH  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  First  Series.  In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.  .  .  Net  6d. 
SPANISH  BUSINESS  LETTERS.     By  E.  McConnbll.     Second  Series.     In  crown  Svo, 

48  pp Net      6d. 

SPANISH   COMMERCIAL   PHRASES.     With   Abbreviations   and  Translation.     In 

crown  8vo,  32  pp.  ....  .  •  ....      Net        6d* 

SPANISH  BUSINESS  CONVERSATIONS  AND  INTERVIEWS.   With  Correspondence, 

Invoices,  etc.     In  crown   Svo,  limp  cloth,   114   pp  .  .  .  .     Net       2/" 

SPANISH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY.     By 

G.  R.  Macdonald.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  833  PP Net      16/- 

COMMERCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  TERMS  IN  ENGLISH  AND  SPANISH.    By  R.  D. 

MoNTEVERDE,  B.A.     lu  crown  Svo,         .......      Net        8/8 

SPANISH  IDIOMS,  with  their  English  Eqoivalents.  By  the  same  Author.    In  cro^vn 

Svo Net      a/- 

ITALIAN 

TOURISTS'     VADE     MECUM    OF     ITALIAN     COLLOQUIAL     CONVESSATIOR. 

Cloth Net       1/6 

COMMERCIAL  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR.    By  Loici  Rico.    In  crown  Svo,  doth  gilt. 

i'^4  pp Net       4/- 

MERCANTILE     CORRESPONDENCE.      English-Italian.      In    crown     Svo,    cloth, 

250  pp.       .        . Net       6/- 

ITALIAN  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  By  A.  Valgijoglx.  In  crown  Svo,  48  pp.  .  Net  8d. 
BARETTI'S  DICTIONARY  OF  TEE  ITALIAN  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.    By 

J.  Davenport  and  G.  Comelati.     Two  volumes.   In  demy  Svo,  doth  gilt,  about 

1300  pp He4     25/- 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PRACTICAL  PORTUGUESE  GRAMMAR,    By  C.  A.  and  A.  Tolsdano.    In  crown 

8vo,  ci-th,  ^^n  pp Net     7/8 

MERCANTILE    CORRESPONDENCE.    English-Portnguese.    In   crown    Svo,   cloth, 

LESSONS^^'lN    PORTUGUESE    COMjiERCIAL    'CORRESPONDENCE.  *  By  G.  *k!      ^' 
Macdonald.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  108  pp.      ......     Net        2/8 

A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  Based 
on  a  manuscript  of  Juhus  Comet,  by  H.  Michaelis.     In  two  parts,  demy  Svo, 

doth  gilt,  1478  pp Each.  Net    21/- 

Abrideed  Edition.  7^^?  pp.  Ctwo  parts  in  one  volume)  ....      Net     25/- 

DICTIONARY  OF  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN.     SPANISH.    ITALIAN.    PORTUGUESE    AND    RUSSIAN.    Tbu^d 

Revised  Edition.     In  demy  Svo.  doth,  718  pp. Net     12/8 

THE   FOREIGN  ^CORRESPONDENT.    By  Emil  Davim.      In    crown    Svo,   doth, 

80  pp.  .  . Net      1/8 

COMMERCIAL  TERMS  IN  FIVE  LANGUAGES.  Being  about  1,900  terms  and  phrases 
used  in  commerce,  with  their  equivalents  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian.     Size  3  in.  by  4^  in.,  cloth,  118  pp Net       2/- 

INTERNATIONAL  TECHNICAL  DICTIONARY  IN  ENGLISH.  ITALIAN,  FRENCH, 

AND  GERMAN.     By  E.  Webber.     In  foolscap  i6mo.,  921  pp.,  doth        .     Net     16/- 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND 

All  books  are  in  foolscap  Svo  size  tmless  otherwise  stated 

INSTRUCTION  BOOKS 

Centenary  Editions. 
PITMAN 'S  SHORTHAND  TEACHER.    An  elementary  work  suited  foe  seli-instroctioa 

or  class  teaching  ...........Bd. 

KEY  TO  "PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  TEACHES" 9d. 
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PITMAN'S  SHORTHAin)  PRIMEBS.    In  three  Bodes:  Elementary,  latermediate, 

and  Advanced Each,  9d.  Keys,  each  9i 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  READING  LESSONS.     Nos.  r,  2  and  3  .         .         .Each  Si 

KEYS  TO  "  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  READING  LESSONS."   No.  i  and  2       Each  4<L 

No.  3       .         .         .  3cL 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  COPY  BOOKS.     Nos.  r,  2,  3,  and  4.     An  entirely  new 

series  covering  the  theory  of  the  system.     Foolscap  4to  (8|  in.  by  6i  in.)       .  Each  8(L 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  DRILL  EXERCISES.     Oblong Qd. 

COMPEND  OF  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND 3d. 

PITMAN 'S  SHORTHAND  INSTRUCTOR.     Comnlete  Instruction  in  the  System.  Qoth  5/- 

Key,  2/-  ;  doth  2/6 

THE  CENTENARY  CHANGES  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.     In  crown  8vo  .         .  Id. 

SUMMARIES    FROM     "PITMAN'S    SHORTHAND    INSTRUCTOR."    Size,    2iin. 

by  4  in.         .          .          .          .          ,          .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .  <d. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  MANUAL.    Contains  instruction  in  the  Intermediate  Style, 

with  100  Exercises.     2/6      Qoth  3/- Key  9d. 

PITMAN  »S  SHORTHAND  GRADUS.     Writing  Exercises  in  ordinary  print  for  Manual  3d. 

PITMAN'S   SHORTHAND   REPORTER.     Contammg  mstruction  m   the  Advanced 

Style  :  with  sa  Exercises.    2/8.    Cloth  8/- Key  9d. 

REPORTING  EXERCISES.     Exercises  on  all  the  rules  and  contracted  words.     In 

ordinary  print,  counted  for  dictation        ......    6d. ;   Key  1/— 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  CATECHISM.     In  crown  8vo         .         .         .         .     Net  2/- 

PUMAN'S  SHORTHAND  WRITING  EXERCISES  AND  EXAMINATION  TESTS.     In 

crown  8vo,  paper  boairds.     2/6        ........     Key  8/6 

EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.    By  H.  W.  B.  Wiuon.    Sin. 

by  3J  in.,  cloth      ............  21— 

GRADED  SHORTHAND  READINGS. 

Elementary,  with  Key.    Advanced  with  Key.    In  crown  Svo,  oblong   .        .  Each  lOdL 

Intermediate,  with  Key.     First  and  Second  Series      .....  Each  8d. 

GRADUATED  TESTS  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.  Illustrating  aU  the  rules  in  the 
Intermediate  Style.     In  note-book  form,  post  Svo  (6^  in.  by  4J  in.),  with  ruled 

paper 8d. 

PROGRESSIVE  STUDIES  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND 2/- 

TALKS  WITH  SHORTHAND  STUDENTS.     By  James  Hynes         ....  2/- 

CHATS  ABOUT  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.    By  Georgb  Bletcher      .         .         .  2/- 

LECTUREITES  ON  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.    By  J.  Hvnes      ....  1/9 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  RAPID  COURSE.  A  Series  of  Twenty  Simple  Lessons 
covering  the  whole  of  the  system  and  specially  adapted  for  business  purposes.    In 

crown  8yo.    Cloth  3/-           ...     Key  2/8     With  Additional  Exercises  6/- 

PITMAN'S   SHORTHAND  RAPID   COURSE,  ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES  ON         .  lOd. 

READING  EXERCISES  ON  THE  RAPID  COURSE  (In  Shorthand),  crown  8vo,  62  pp.  1/- 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  COMMERCIAL  COURSE.  Specially  adapted  for  com- 
mercial students.     Cloth  5/-          •          •          •     Key,  2/6 ;  Additional   Exercises  1/6 

PITMAN'S  EXERCISES  IN  BUSINESS  SHORTHAND.    By  A.  Benjamin,  I.P.S. 

(Hons.),  F.CSp.T. 2^- 

GEAMMALOGUES   AND   CONTRACTIONS 

GRAMMALOGUES  AND  CONTRACTIONS.  For  use  in  classes  .  .  .  .  8d. 
VEST  POCKET  LIST  OF  GRAMMALOGUES  AND  CONTRACnONS  OP  PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND,     sf  in.  by  if  in.,  limp  cloth m, 

EXERaSES  ON  THE  GRAMMALOGUES  AND   CONTRACTIONS  OF  PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND.     By  J.  F.  C.  Grow.     In  Shorthand,  with  Key.     In  crown  8vo, 

limp  cloth  ....  . .......        6d* 

HOW  TO  PRACTISE  AND  MEMORIZE  THE  GRAMMALOGUES  OF  PUMAN'S 

SHORTHAND.     Compiled  by  D.  J.  George.     Size  7i  in.  by  5  in.  .         ,         .        Qd 

SHORTHAND  PHRASE  BOOKS,  ETC. 

PHONOGRAPHIC  PHRASE  BOOK. 1/8;    Qoth      fU- 

SHORTHAND  WRITERS'  PHRASE  BOOKS  AND  GUIDES.     Each  in  foolscap  Svo. 

Net      2/6 
Electrical  and  Engineering,  Railway,  Estate  Agents,  etc..  Printing  and  Publishing, 
Insnranoe,  Banking,  Stockbroking  and  Financial  Commercial,  Legal  Municipal, 
Builders  and  Contractors,  Shipping,  Iron  and  Steel  Trades,  Civil  Engineering, 
Naval  and  Military,  Chemical  and  Drug,  Provision  Trade,  Drapsry. 

MEDICAL  REPORTING  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.  By  H.  Dickinson.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Lists  of  Phraseograms,  Outlines,  and  Abbreviations.  In 
crown  Svo,  cloth  ..........  8/g 

SHORTHAND    CLERK'S  GUIDE.  ByViNCENxE.CoLLiNOB,  A.C.I.S.  In  crown  Svo, 

cloth Net      21/8 
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SHORTHAND  DICTIONABIES 

PITMAN 'S  ENGLISH  AND  SHORTHAND  DICTION AEY.   In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  850  pp.  10/- 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  DICTIONARY.     Crown  8vo(7i  in- by  5 J  in.),  378  pp.     Qoth  7/8 

PITMAN 'S  POCKET  SHORTHAND  DICTIONARY.  Royad  32010  (3I  in.  by  4I  in.).  Qoth  2/8 

Leather                8/8 

PITMAN'S  REPORTER'S  ASSISTANT.     In  crown  8vo.  doth        ....&/- 

DICTATION   AND   SPEED  PRACTICE  BOOKS 

SPECIALISED  CORRESPONDENCE  BOOKS.    (1)  The  Chemical  Trade.    (2)  The 

Paper  Trade.     (3)  The  Building  Trade.     In  ordinary  print         .         .         .  Each  6d. 

STUDENT'S  PRACTICE  BOOK.     In  crown  8vo,  241  pp 2/- 

GRADUATED  DICTATION  BOOKS.     (New  Series)       .         .     No.  L,  6d,  No.  H.,  8d. 

GRADUATED  COMMERCIAL  LETTERS  FOR  DICTATION.     8^  in.  by  6  m.     .  8d. 

REPORTING  PRACTICE.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth 3/6 

PROGRESSIVE  DICTATOR.     Third  Edition.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth         ...  2/8 

SHORTHAND  CANDIDATE'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES.     In  crown  Svo,  paper       .  2/- 

COMMERCIAL  DICTATION  AND  TYPEWRITING U- 

SPEED  TESTS  AND  GUIDE  TO  RAPID  WRITING  IN  SHORTHAND.  In  crown  8vo  2/6 
FIVE  MINUTE   SPEED  TESTS.     With   lutroUuction  on  Acquisition  of  Speed  by 

P.  P.  Jackson.     In  crown  8vo,       .........  2/8 

CUMULATIVE  SPELLER  AND  SHORTHAND  VOCABULARY.  By  Charucs  E.  Smith. 

In  crown   Svo,  paper  boards           .........  2/- 

POCKET  DICTATION  BOOKS,  Nos.  L  2,  3.  and  4.     2| in.  by  ^\va.    .         .  Each  2d. 

SPEED  TRAINING  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.  By  T.  F.  Marrinbr  .  .  8d. 
ACQUISITION  OF  SPEED  IN  SHORTHAND.     By  E.  A.  Copa.     In  ordinary  print. 

In  crown  Svo         ............  9d. 

BROWN'S    SHORT-CUTS   IN    SHORTHAND.     By  Georgs   Brown,   F.I.P.S.     In 

crown  Svo.  .          .          .          ..........  1/— 

THE  STENOGRAPHIC  EXPERT.    By  W.  B.  Bottomb  and  W.  F.  Smart.     In  demy 

Svo,  cloth    .        .        .        . Net  7/8 

SHORTHAND  COMMERCIAL  LETTEB-WRrTER.  Advanced  Stylo  .  m ;  Key  1/- 
OFFICE    WORK   IN    SHORTHAND.     Specimens   of    Legal    and   other    Professional 

W<jrk  coiniuoiilv  dirtaird  to  Shf)rthand  clerk'?,  in  the  Advanced  Style    1/6;   Key  lOd. 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SHORTHAND.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth           .  8/6 

BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SHORTHAND.    In  the  Advanced  Style.  1/6 :  Key  V- 

TRADE  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SHORTHAND.  In  the  Advanced  Stvle.  1/8;  Key  TJ- 
MISCELLANEOUS     CORRESPONDENCE     IN     PITMAN'S     SHORTHAND.     First, 

Secoud,  rturd,  and  Fourth  Series.    Advanced  Style,  with  Keys  in  ordinary  print. 

Each  in  crown  8vo,  otilong 1/6 

SHORTHAND  READING   BOOKS 

In  the  Elementary  Style. 

AESOP'S  FABLES Sd. 

EASY  READINGS.     With  Key gd. 

LEARNER'S  SHORTHAIO)  RKADF.B.     Illustrated. 8d. 

STIRRING  TALES 8d. 

SHORT  STORIES                          . 9d. 

PERILS  OF  THE  BUSH  AND  OTHER  STORIES 9d. 

In  the  Intermediate  Style. 

PITMAN'S  PHONOGRAPHIC  READER,  No.  L     With  Key Sd. 

GULLIVER'S  VOYAGE  TO  LILLIPUT.     By  Jonathan  Swift.     With   Key.    Qoth  21- 

SUBMARINE  X7  AND  OTHER  STORIES.     Illustrated 1/6 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.     By  Oliver  Goldsmith.     Illustrated,   2/6  ;  Qoth  8/- 

TALES  AND  SKETCHES.     By  Washington  Irving.     With  Key.             2/-;   Qoth  2/8 

TALES  OF  ADVENTURE.     By  various  Authors 1/6 

THE  RUNAWAY  AIRSHIP  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 1/9 

THE  SILVER  SHIP  OF  MEXICa     An    abridgment    of   J.  H.  Inoraham's   Story 

Qoth  2/6 

SELECT  READINGS No.  1.  6d.  No.  H  Sd. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS.     Bible  Authorised  Version.     Qoth  gilt,  red  edges   .         .  8/6 

COMMERCIAL     READERS     IN     SHORTHAITD.     (1)    Commercial    Institutions.  Sd. 
&)  Commodities.  (3)  Leaders  of  Commerce.   (4)  6(ateways  ol  British  Commerce. 

Each  6d. 
In  the  Advanced  Style. 

PHONOGRAPHIC  READER  H.    With  Key Sd. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL.     By  Charles  Dickkns.          .         .         .         .1/8;  Qoth  21- 

TALES  FROM  DICKENS Qoth  2/6 
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THE  SIGN  OP  POUR.     By  Str  A.  Conak  Doylb.    Cloth 21- 

THE  RETURN  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES.  Vols.  I,  H  and  HI.  Cloth  .  Each  2/6 
AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  EIGHTY  DAYS.     By  Jules  Verne   .         .         .         .2/8 

SELF-CULTURE.     By  J.  S.  Blackie. 1/6;    Qoth  2/- 

SELECTIONS  FROM  AMERICAN  AUTHORS.     With  Key 1/6 

THE  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW.     By  WASH^NGTO^f  Irving.     With  Key      .  9d. 

BIP  VAN  WINKLE.  By  Washington  Irving.  With  Key  .  .  .  .  8d. 
A  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS  TRAINING.     By  G.  K.  Bucknall,  A.C.I.S.  (Shorthand 

Edition),  288  pp 5/3 

SHORTHAND  TEACHERS'  BOOKS 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  TEACHER'S  HANDBOOK.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  .  .  2/6 
NOTES  OF  LESSONS  ON  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.  Size  8  in.  by  3^  in.,  cloth  .  2/6 
PREPARATION  FOR  A   SHORTHAND  TEACHER'S  EXAMINATION.    Size  Sin. 

by  3j  in.,  cloth 1/8 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.    By  J.  W.  Taylor.    In  foolscap 

8vo,  cloth  gilt,  448  pp.  ..........        6/- 

THE  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  SHORTHAND.    By  E.  J.  McNahara,  M.A.    In 

crown  Svo,  cloth  ..........     Net        8/8 

CHART  OF  THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  ALPHABET.     22  in.  by  s-;  in.         .         .         .        2d. 

DERIVATIVE  AND  COMPOUND  WORDS  IN  PITMAN 'S  SHORTHAND    By  H.  W.  B. 

Wilson.     In  foolscap  8vo     ..........       2/- 

HISTORY  OF  SHORTHAND.    By  Sir  Isaac  Pitman.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth Net      6/- 

TYPEWRITING 

THE  JUNIOR  TYPIST.     By  Annie  E.  Davis.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  .         .     Net       2/6 

NEW  COURSE  m  TYPEWRITING.  By  Mrs.  Smith  Clough.  Large  post  4to  .  2/6 
PITMAN'S   TYPEWRITER   MANUAL.     Can   be   used   with    any    machine.     Sixth 

Edition.     Large  post  4to,  cloth         .        .  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,        6/6 

PITMAN'S  TYPEWRITING  EXAMPLES  for  any  machine- 
On  cards,  48  examples,  foolscap  folio  ......     Net       4/- 

In  note-book  form,  in  covers         .  .  . ......        21- 

PITMAN'S  EXERCISES  AND  TESTS  IN  TYPEWRITING.    Foolscap  folio.    Quarter 

cloth.     Third  Edition,  revised  .........        4/~ 

HOW  TO  TEACH  TYPEWRITING.    By  Kate  Pickard,  B.A.  (Lond.).    Crown  4to, 

cloth Net      5/- 

PRACTICAL   COURSE  IN  TOUCH  TYPEV7RITING.     By  C.  E.   Smith.    English 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Size  8^  in.  by  11  in.  .  .  .  .         2/6 

PRACTICAL  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING   CHART.     Size  30  in.  by  40  in.  .      Net       2/6 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  MANUAL.     With  Exercises  and  iUustrations.     Ninth 

Edition.     Large  post  4to  ........     Net       2/6 

THE  UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  MANUAL.    By  A.  J.  Sylvester.    Large  post 

4to Net      8/6 

BAR-LOCK  TYPEWRITER  MANUAL  (Group  System  of  Touch  Typewriting).    By 

H.  Etheridge.     Large  post  4to    . .......     Net       3/- 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  TYPEWRITING  TESTS.     By  A.  E.  Morton.    Elem., 

Inter.,  and  Advanced.     Each  in  foolscap  folio  .....     Net       4/- 

MODERN  TYPEWRITING  AND  MANUAL  OF  OFFICE  PROCEDURE.    By  A.  E. 

Morton.     6J  in.  by  gj  in.,  cloth     .........        5/6 

A  TYPEWRITING  CATECHISM.  By  Mrs.  Smith  Clough.  In  large  post  4to  Net  6/- 
DICTIONARY  OF  TYPEWRITING.     By  H.  Etheridge.     In  demy  8vo,  doth,  fuUy 

illustrated    .  . Net       7/8 

HIGH  SPEED  IN  TYPEWRITING.    By  A.  M.  Kennedy  and  F.  Jarrett.    In  demy 

4to,  72  pp.  .        .        .      _.        .    .    Net      2/6 

MECHANICAL  DEVICES  OF  THE  TYFEWBITEB.    By  R.  T.  Nicholson,  M.A. 

Large  post  4to Net      6/- 


PERIODICALS 


PITMAN 'S  JOURNAL.    Subscription,  which  may  begin  at  any  time,  17/4  per  annum, 

post  free.     (Estab.  1842).     24  pp.  ....      Weekly  3d.,  by  post       4 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  WEEKLY.     (Estab.  1892.)  .      Weekly  2d.,  by  post     2i( 

BUSINESS   ORGANISATION    AND    MANAGEMENT.      Monthly.    1/8  net,  by  post 

1/9.     Annual  Subscription Net     18y 

Fitman's  Compute  Commercial  and  Shorihand  Catalogues  containing  full  particulars  0/ 
these  and  other  important  works  will  be  sent  post  jru  on  application. 
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